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BILBRALURB, 


LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


A shadow moving by one’s side, 
That would a substance seem, 
That is, yet is not, though descried, 
Like skies beneath the stream ; 

A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never ripe ; 

A wish for joys that never come— 
Such are the hopes of Life. 








A dark inevitable night, 
A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain : 

A gulf whose pathway never led 
To show the depth beneath ; 

A thing we know not, yet we dread— 
That dreaded thing is Death! 


The vaulted void of purple sky, 
That everywhere extends, 
That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends ; ; 
A morning whose uprisen sun 
No settling e’er shall see ; 
day that comes without a noon— 
Such is Eternity ! 
——— EE 
BOYHOOD. 
The dreams of early youth, 
How beautiful they are—how full of joy— 
When fancy looks like truth, 
And life shows not a taint of sin’s alloy. 


A 


When every heart appears 

The temple of high thought and noble deed— 
When our most bitter tears 

Fall o'er some melancholy page we read. 


The summer morn’s fresh hours— 
Her thousand woodland songs—her glorious hues ; 
Oh ! life’s so full of flowers, 
The difficulty then 1s where to choose ! 
The wonderful blue sky— 
Its cloudy palaces—its gorgeous fanes— 
The rainbow tints which lie 
Like distant golden seas near purple plains,— 
These never shine again, 
As once they shone upon owr raptured gaze : 
The clouds which may remain 
Paint other visions than in those sweet days ! 
In hours thus pure—sublime— 
Dreams we would make realities ; life seems 
So changed in after-time, 
That we would wish realities were dreams. 








OUR MESS. 
4 NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHARLES 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER V.—THE REVIEW IN THE PHOENIX. 
Winding along the quays, we crossed an old and dilapidated bridge ; and 
aller traversing some narrow and ruinous-looking streets, we entered the Park, 
and at length reached the Fifteen Acres. 
The carriages were drawn up in line ; his grace’s led-horses were ordered up 
and stafl-officers galloped right and left to announce the orders for the troops 
to stand to arms. 


O'MALLEY,” &c. 


As the duke descended from his carriage, he caught my eye, and, turning 
suddenly towards the duchess, said, ‘Let me present Mr. Hinton to your 
grace 

While I was making my bows and acknowledgments, his grace put his 
hand upon my arm— : : 

“You know Lady Killimore, Hinton—never inind, it’s of no consequence— 
you see her carriage yonder—they have made some blunder in the road, and 
4 dragroons, it seems, won't let them pass. Just canter down and rescue 

nem, 

‘Do, pray, Mr. Hinton,” added the duchess. ‘“ Poor Lady Killimore is so 
very nervous, she'll be terrified to death if they make any fuss. Her carriage 
can come up quite close ; there is plenty of room.” 

Pi Now, do it well,” whispered O'Grady : “there is a pretty girl in the case ; 
ts your first mission, Hinton: acquit yourself with credit.” | 

An infernal brass band playing “Rule Britannia’ 
the buzz of voices, the crowd, the nov elty of the 
ol the moment, 


within ten paces of me, 
situation, the excitement 
all conspired to addle and confuse me, so that, when I put 
sp Irs to ap horse, and struck out into a gallop, I had no very precise 
idea of what I was to do, and not the slightest upon earth of where I was to 
ao it. 
A pretty tarrlage > r 
Ka ae = one marie dragoons was to be looked for ; Lady 
§ b A 5 ec ipage-——** ‘ ave . 4 ‘re 2y « he” ae as a yel- 
low barouche, with four shenmin ha ag — “4 at << hy f ~ 
field. From the number of drag .F th on tendon tae ate te ha chee 
theis otthen ber Ol dragoons that surrounded the carriage, no less than 
ir violent gestures, I could perceive that an altercation had taken place ; 
pressing my horse to the top of his speed, I flew across the plain, and arrived 
flushed, heated, and breathless beside the carriage, 
oop strikingly-handsome woinan in a bonnet and plumes of the most 
ao re > , . . + L - 
en y and showy Character, was standing upon the front seat, and carrying on 
h active, and, as it seemed, acrimonious controversy with the serjeant of the 
borse-police. ; 
“You must go back—can’t help it, 
houschold can pass this way.” 
“OQ dear! where’s Captain O'Grady ? 
treate aw . take ‘ ant 
teated this way. Paul, take that man’s name, and mind you have him dis- 
missed in the morning. Where are you, Paul? Ah! he’s gone. It is the 
way | 1 avs: a re “ 
way with him alway ; and there you sit, Bob Dwyer, and are no more good 
than a stick of sealing-wax !” j . 
Here a suppressed titter of laughter from the back of the 
toturn my eyes in that direction, and J beheld one of tl 
s I ever looked at. } 
laughter. 
Le 


ma’am—nothing but members of the 


—sure it’s not possible I could be 


carriage, induced 
most beautiful 
to conceal her 
and her teatures sparkled, while a blush, at 
wossible, added to her beauty. 
All night, said I to myself, as, takin 
my horse. 

hi your ladyship will kindly permit ine,” said I, « 
#ow you the way.” 


Ine 


oir 
#1ri 


1e 
iolding her handkerchief to her mouth 
Her dark eyes flashed, 
ug so discovered, if | 


t , 
g oft my hat, I bowed to the very mane of 


his grace has sent me to 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 'The dragoons fell back as I spoke ; the horse-police looked awfully frighten- 


ed; while the lady, whose late eloquence manifested little of fear or trepida- 
tion, threw herself back in the carriage, and, covering her face with a hand- 
| kerchief, sobbed violently. 

‘Ah, the duchess said she was nervous.—Poor Lady Kil 4 


“Speak to me, Louisa dear—Who is it? Is it Mr. Wellesley Pole ? 
it——?” 


” 





Ts 


I did not wait for a further supposition; but, in a most insinuating voice, 
added, 

“Mr. Hinton, my lady, extra aide-de-camp on his excellency’s staff. The 
duchess feared you would be nervous, and hopes you'll get as close to her as 
possible.” 

‘“* Where’s Paul?”’ said the lady, once more recovering her animation. 
this is a hoax, young gentleman 4 

“Madam,” said I, bowing stiffly, “I am really at a loss to understand your 
meaning.” 

** Oh, forgive me, Mr. Hilton.” 

‘Hinton, my lady.” 

“Yes, Hinton,” said she ; “I am a beast to mistrust you, and you so young 
and so artless ; the sweetest blue eyes I ever looked at.” 

This was said in a whisper to her young friend, whose mirth now threatened 
to burst forth. 

** And was it really his royal highness that sent you ?” 

“His grace, my lady, I assure you, despatched me to your aid. He saw 
your carriage through his glass, and, guessing what had occurred, directed me 
to ride over and accompany your ladyship to the viceregal stand.” 

Poor Lady Kil.’s nervousness again seized her, and, with a faint cry for the 
ever-absent Paul, she went off into rather smart hysterics. During this parox- 
ysm I could not help feeling somewhat annoyed at the young lady’s conduct, 
who, instead of evincing the slightest sympathy for her mother, held her head 
down, and seemed to shake with laughter. By this time, however, the postil- 
lions were again under way, and, after ten minutes’ sharp trotting, we entered 
the grand stand, with whips cracking, ribands fluttering, and I myself caracol- 
ing beside the carriage with an air of triumphant success. 

A large, dusky travelling-carriage had meanwhile occupied the place the 
duchess designed for her friend. The only thing to do, therefore, was, to place 
them as conveniently as | could, and hasten back to inform her grace of the 
success of my mission. As I approached her carriage, I was saluted by a burst 
of laughter from the staff, in which the duke himself joined most extrava- 
gantly ; while O'Grady, with his hands on his sides, threatened to fall from the 
saddle. 

“What the deuce is the matter!” thought I; “I didn’t bungle it?” 

.“ Tell her grace,” said the duke, with his hand upon his mouth, unable to 
Slush the sentence with laughter 

I saw something was wrong, and that I was in some infernal scrape : 
resolved to go through with it, I drew near, and said, 

**I am happy to inform your grace, that oe 

* Lady Kal- is here,” said the duchess, bowing haughtily, as she turned 
towards a spiteful-looking dowager, beside her. 

Here wasa mess! So, bowing and backing, I dropped through the crowd to 
where my companions still stood convulsed with merriment. 

‘* What, in the devil’s name, is it!” said I to O'Grady. 
been escorting this half-hour ” 


“ If 





still, 








“Whom have I 


laughter; “ your bill at twelve months for five hundred pounds, is as good this 
moment as bank paper.” 

“ What is it!’ said I, losing all patience. 
name 7” 

‘Mrs. Paul Rooney, my boy, the gem of attorneys’ wives, the glory of 
Stephen’s green, with a villa at Bray, a box at the theatre, champagne sup- 


“ Who isshe? What is her 


there's for you You may laugh ata latitat,sneer at the King’s 
Bench, and snap your fingers at any process-server from here to Kilmainham !” 

“ May the devil ‘iy away with her!” said I, wiping my forehead with passion 
and excitement. 

‘-The heavens forbid !"’ said O'Grady, piously. ‘Our exchequer may be 
cuilcy of many an extravagance, but it could not permit such a flight as that. 
It is evident, Hinton, that you did not see the pretty girl beside her in the 
carriage.” 

“ Yes, yes, I saw her,” said I, biting my lip with impatience, “ and she 
seemed evidently enjoying the infernal blunder I was committing. And 
Mrs. Paul; oh, confound her ! I can never endure the sight of her again !” 

‘My dear voung friend,”’ replied O'Grady, with an affected seriousness, “| 
see that already the prejudices of your very silly countrymen have worked 
their eflect upon you. Hadnot Lord Dudley De Vere given you such a pic- 
ture of the Rooney family, you would probably be much more lenient in your 
judgment : besides, after all, the error was yours, not hers. You told her that 
the duke had sent you ; you told her the duchess wished her carriage beside 


clory 


her own.” 

“You take a singular mode,” said I, pettishly, “‘to bring a man back to a 
good temper, by showing him that he has no one to blame for his misfortunes 
but himself. Confound them : look how they are all laughing about us. In- 
deed from the little I have seen, it is the only thing they appear to do in this 
country.” 

At asignal fromthe duke, O'Grady put spurs to his horse and cantered 
down the lane, leaving me to such reflections as I could form, beneath the 
gaze of some forty persons, who could not turn to look, without laughing at 
me 

This is pleasant, thought I; this is re ally ahappy début; that I, whose un- 
impeachable accuracy of manner and address should have won forme, at the 
prince’s levee, the approbation of the first gentleman ot Europe, should here, 
among these semi-civilized savages, become an object of ridicule and laughter. 
| My father told me they were very different ; and my mother—I had not pa- 
tience to think of the frightful effects my absurd situation might produce 
upon her nerves. Lady Julia, too—ah! there's the rab—my beautiful cousin ; 
who, in the slightest solecism of London manners, could find matter for sar- 
casm and raillery. What would she think of me now? and this it is, they 
persuaded me to prefer to active service. What wound to a man’s flesh 
could equal one to his feelings ? | would rather be condoled with than 
scoffed at any day ; and see! by Jove, they’re laughing still. I would wa- 
ger a fifty, that I furnish the dinner conversation to every table in the capital 
this day 





eee 


The vine-twig shows not more ingenuity, as it traverses some rocky crag, in 
search of the cool stream, at once its luxury and its life, than does our injured 
self-love, in seeking for consolation from the inevitable casualties of fate, and 
the irresistible strokes of fortune! Thus I found comfort m the thought, that 
the ridicule attached to me, rather proceeded from the low standard of manners 
and habits about me, than from any thing positively absurd in my position ; 
and, in my warped and biassed imagination, I actually preferred the insolent in- 
sipidity of Lord Dudley De Vere to the hearty raciness and laughter-loving 
spirit of Phil O'Grady. 

My reflections were now cut short by the order for the staff to mount, and, 
current of my present feelinus, I drew near to Lord Dudley, in 
whose emptiness and inanity | felt a degree of security from sarcasm, that | 
could by no means be so confident of in O’Grady’s company 

Amid the e deafening roll of drums, the tramp of ca- 
vel ra 


following the 


thunder of cannon, tl 
! of the infantry columns, these thoughts 
i+ & 


ry, and the measured foot-fa!! 








“You've immortalized yourself, Hinton,” said O'Grady, with a roar of | 


pers every night In the weck, dinners promiscuously, and lunch a discrétion : | 





pidly gave way to others, and I soon forgot myself in the scene around me. 
The sight, indeed, was an inspiriting one ; for, although but the mockery of 
glorious war, to my unpractised eye the deception was delightful ; the bra- 
cing air, the bright sky, the scenery itself, lent their aid, and, in the bril- 
liant panorama before me, I soon regained my light-heartedness, and felt happy 
as before. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE SHAM BATTLE. 

I have mentioned in my last chapter, how very rapidly I forgot my troubles in 
the excitement of the scene around me. Indeed, they must have been much 
more important, much deeper woes, to have occupied any place in a head so 
addled and confused as mine was. The mancuvres of the day included a sham 
battle ; and scarcely had his excellency passed down the line, when preparations 
for the engagement began. The heavy artillery was seen to limber up, and 
move slowly across the field, accompanied by a strong detachment of cavalry ; 
columns of infantry were marched hither and thither with the most pressing and 
eager haste; orderly dragoons and staff-officers galloped to and fro like mad- 
men ;-red-faced, plethorie little colonels bawled out the word of command, till 
one feared they might burst a blood-vessel ; and already two op aga of light 
infantry might be seen stealing cautiously along the skirts of the wood, with 
the apparently insidious design of attacking a brigade of guns. As for me, I 
was at one moment employed carrying despatches to Sir Charles Asgill, at 
another conveying intelligence to Lord Harrington ; these, be it known, being 
the rival commanders, whose powers of strategy were now to be tested before 
the assembled and discriminating citizens of Dublin. Not to speak of the emi- 
nent personal hazard of a service which required me constantly to ride between 
the lines of contending armies, the fatigue alone had nigh killed me. Scarcely 
did I appear, breathless, at head-quarters, on my return from one mission, when 
J was despatched on another. ‘Tired, and panning, I more than once bungled 
my directions, and communicated to Sir Charles the secret intentions of his 
lordship, while, with a laudable impartiality, I disarranged the former’s plans by 
a total misconception of the orders. Fatigue, noise, chagrin, and incessant 
worry, had so completely turned my head, that I became perfectly incapable of 
the commonest exercises of reason. Part of the artillery I ordered into a hol- 
low, where I was told to station a party of riflemen. ‘Three squadrons of ca- 
valry I desired to charge up a hill, which the seventy-first Highlanders were to 
have scrambled up, if they were able. Light dragoons I posted in situations 
so beset with brushwood and firs, that all movement became impossible ; and, 
in a word, when the signal-gun announced the commencement of the action, 
my mistakes had introduced such a new feature into tactics, that neither party 
knew what his adversary was at, nor indeed had any accurate notion of which 
were his own troops. ‘The duke, who had watched with the most eager satis- 
faction the whole ef my proceedings, sat laughing upon his horse, till the very 
tears coursed down his cheeks ; and, as all the staff were more or less partici- 
pators in the séeret, | found myself once more the centre of a grinning audience, 
perfectly convulsed at my exploits. Meanwhile, the guns thundered, the cavalry 
charged, the infantry poured in a rattling roar of small-arms; while the luckless 
commanders, unable to discover any semblance of a plan, and, still worse, not 
knowing where one-half their forces were concealed, dared not adventure upon 
a movement, and preferred trusting to the smoke of the battle as a cover for 
their blunders. The fusillade, therefore, was hotly sustained ; all the heavy 
pieces brought tothe front ; and, while the spectators were anxiously looking 
for the manceuvres of a fight, the ammunition was waxing low and the day 
wearing apace. Dissatisfaction at length began to show itself on every side ; 
and the duke, assuming, as well as he was able, somewhat of a disappointed 
look, the unhappy generals made a final effort to retrieve their mishaps, and 
aid-de-camps were despatched throngh all the highways and byways to bring 
up whoever they could tind as quickly as possible. Now, then, began such a 
scene as few even of the oldest campaigners ever witnessed the equal of. From 
every dell and hollow, from every brake and thicket burst forth some party or 
other, who, up to this moment, believed themselves lying in ambush. Horse, 
foot, and dragoons, artillery, sappers, light infantry, and grenadiers rushed for- 
ward, wherever chance or their bewildered officer led them. Here might be 
seen one-half of a regiment blazing away at a stray company of their own peo- 
ple, running like devils for shelter ; here some squadrons of horse, who, indig- 


nant at their fruitless charges and unmeaning movem now doggedly dis- 
mounted, were standing right before a brigade of twel unders, tlundering 


mercilessly amongst them. Never was witnessed sucha scene of riot, confu- 
sion, and disorder. Colonels lost their regiments, regiments. their colonels 
The fusiliers captured the band of the Royal Irish, and made them play through 
the heat of the engagement. Those who at first expressed ennua and fatigue 
at the sameness and monotony of the scene, were now gratified to the utmost 
by its life, bustle, and animation. Elderly citizens in drab shorts and buif waist- 
coats, explained to their liste~ing wives and urchins the plans and intentions of 
the rival heroes, pronouncing the whole thing the while the very best field-day 
that ever was seen in the Phoenix. 

In the midst of all this confusion, a new element of discord suddenly display- 
ed itself. That loyal corps, the Cork militia, who were ordered up to attack 
close to where the duke and his staff were standing, deemed that no better mo- 
ment could be chosen to exhibit their attachment to church and state than when 
marching on to glory, struck up, with all the discord of their band, the redoubt- 
ed air of “Protestant Boys.”” The cheer burst from the ranks as the loyal 
strains filled the air; but scarcely liad the loud burst subsided, when the Louth 
militia advanced with a quick step, their fifes piaying “ Vinegar-hill.” 

For a moment or two the rivalry created a perfect roar of laughter; this 
very soon gave way, as the two regiments, instead of drawing up at a reason- 
able distance for the interchange of an amicable blank cartridge, rushed down 
upon each other with the fury of madmen. So sudden, so impetuous was the 
encounter, all effort to prevent it was impracticable. Muskets were clubbed 
or bayonets fixed, and in a moment really serious battle was engaged; the 
musicians on each side encouraging their party, as they racked their brains for 
party-tunes of the most bitter and taunting character; while cries of ‘ Down 

vith King William!” “ To hell with the Pope !” rose alternately from either 
side ; 

How far this spirit might have extended, it is difficult to say, when the duke 
gave orders for some squadrons of cavalry to charge down upon them, and sep- 
arate the contending forces. This order was fortunately in time ; for scarcely 
was it issued, when a west country yeomanry corps came galloping up to the 
assistance of the brave Louth. 

“ Here we are, boys!” cried Mike Westropp, their colonel. “‘ Here we ate ; 
lave the way! lave the way for us! and we'll ride down the muthering Orange 
villains, every man of them !” F 

The Louth fell back, and the yeomen came forward at a charge ; Westropp 
standing high in his stirrups, and flourishing his sabre above his head. It was 
just then that a heavy brigade of artillery, unconscious of the hot work going 
forward, was ordered to open their fire upon the Louth militia One of the 
guns, by some accident, contained an undve proportion of wedding, and to 
this casual circumstance may, in a great degree, be attributed the happy issue 
of what threatened to be a serious disturbance ; for, as Westropp adv inced, 
cheering and encouraging his men, he received this wadding slap in his face 
Down he tumbled at once, rolling over and over with the shock ; while, be- 
lieving that he had got his death-wound, he bellowed out, / M 7 

“Oh! Blessed Virgin' there’s *hre son in ithe camp - hit a by fc : i 
pounder, by Jove. Oh! Duke, darling Oh! your grace ' Oh! holy roms wey 
look at this!’ Oh! bad Inck to the artillery, for spoiling a fair fig! Pete ! 
the regiment—* Peter Darcy, gallop into town, @™ 
yrigade of guns. I'll be dead before you come 


wok it 
—this was the major of 
lodge information against the | 


back,” 
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A perfect burst of laughter broke from the opposing ranks; and while his 
friends crowded round the discomfited leader, the rival bands united in a roar of 
merriment that fora moment caused a suspension of hostilities. For a mo- 
ment I say ; for scarcely had the gallant Westropp been conveyed to the rear, 
when once more the bands struck up their irritating strains, and preparations for 
a still more deadly encounter were made on every side. The matter now as- 
sumed so serious an aspect, that the duke was obliged himself to interfere, and 
order both parties off the ground ; the Cork deploying towards the lodge, while 
the brave Louth marched off with banners flying and drums beating in the di- 
rection of _Knockmaroon. 

These movements were conducted with a serio-comic solemnity of the 
most ludicrous kind; and, although the respect for viceregal authority was 
great, and the military devotion of each party strong, yet neither one nor the 
other was sufficient to prevent the more violent on both sides from occasionally 
turning as they went, to give expression to some taunting allusion or some 
galling sarcasm, well calculated, did the opportunity permit, to renew the con- 
flict. 

A hearty burst of laughter from the duke indicated pretty clearly how he 
regarded the matter ; and, however the grave and significant looks of others 
might seem to imply that there was more in the circumstance than mere food 
for mirth, he shook his sides merrily; and, as his bright eye glistened with 
satisfaction, and his cheek glowed, he could not help whispering his regret that 
his station compelled him to check the very best joke he ever witnessed in his 
life. 

“This is hot work, Sir Charles,” said he, wiping his forehead as he spoke ; 
“and, as it is now past three o’clock, and we have a privy-council at four, I fear 
I must leave you.” 

“The troops will move past in marching order,” replied Sir Charles, pomp- 
ously : ‘will your grace receive the salute at this point !” 

‘Wherever you like, Sir Charles; wherever you like. Would to heaven, 
that some good Samaritan could afford me a little brandy and water from his 
canteen. I say, Hinton, they seem at luncheon yonder in that carriage ; do 
you think your diplomacy could negotiate a glass of sherry for me?” 

“Tf you'll permit me, my lord, I'll try,” said I, as, disengaging myself from 

the crowd, I set off in the direction he pointed. 

As I drew near the carriage—from which the horses having been taken, was 
drawn up beside a clump of beech trees for the sake of shelter—I was not long 
in perceiving that it was the same equipage I had so gallantly rescued in the 
morning from the sabres of the horse-police. Had I entertamed any fears for 
the effects of the nervous shock upon the tender sensibilities of Mrs. Paul 
Rooney, the scene before me must completely have dispelled my uneasiness. 
Never did a merrier peal of laughter ring from female lungs than hers as I rode 
forward. Seated in the back of the carriage, the front cushion of which served 
as a kipd of table, sat the lady in question. One hand, resting upon her knee, 
held a formidable carving-fork, on the summ:t of which vibrated the short leg 
of achicken ; in thé other she grasped a silver vessel, which, were I to predict 
from the froth, I fear I should pronounce to be porter. A luncheon on the most 
liberal scale, displayed in all the confusion and disorder inseparable from such a 
situation, a veal pie, cold lamb, tongue, chickens, and sandwiches; drinking- 
vessels of every shape and material ; a smelling-bottle full of mustard, and a 
newspaper paragraph full of salt. Abundant as were the viands, the guests were 
not wanting: crowds of infantry officers, flushed with victory or undismayed by 
defeat, hobnobbed from the rumble to the box; the steps, the springs, the very 
splinterbar had its oceupant ; and, truly, a merrier party, or a more convivial, it 
were difficult to conceive. 

So environed was Mrs. Rooney by her friends, that I was enabled to observe 
them some time, myself unseen 

** Captain Mitchell, another wing! Well, the least taste in life of the breast. 
Bob Dwyer, will ye never have done drawing that cork ?” 

Now, this I must aver was an unjust reproach, inasmuch as, to my own 
certain knowledge, he had accomplished three feats of that nature in about as 
many minutes; and, had the aforesaid Bob been reared from his infancy in 
drawing corks, instead of declarations, his practice could not have been more 
expert. Pop, pop? they went; glug, glug, glug, flowed the bubbling liquor, 
as sherry, shrub, cold punch, aud bottled porter succeeded each other im rapid | 
order. Simpering ensigns, with elevated eyebrows, insinuated nonsense, soft, | 
vapid, and unmeaning as their own brains, as they helped themselves to ham | 
or dived into the pasty ; while a young dragoon, who seemed to devote his at- | 
tention to Mrs. Rooney's companion, amused himself by constant endeavours | 
to stroke down a growing moustache, whose downy whiteness resembled no- | 





pie 

As I looked on every side to catch a glance at him whom I should sup- | 
pose to be Mr. Rooney, I was myself detected by the watchful eye of Bob! 
Dwyer, who, at that moment having his mouth full of three hard eggs, was 
nearly asphyxiated in his endeavours to telegraph my approach to Mrs. 
Paul. 

“The edge-du-cong, by the mortial?" said he. sputtering out the words, as | 
his bloodshot eyes nearly bolted out of his head 


thing that [ know of, save the ill-omened fur one sees on an antiquated apple- | 


Had I been a Bengal tiger, my advent might have caused less alarm. The 
officers, not knowing if the duke himself were coming, wiped their lips, resum- | 
ed their caps and shakos, and sprang to the ground in dismay and confusion ; 
Mrs. Paul Rooney herself, with an adroitness an Indian juggler might have en- 
vied, plunged the fork, drumstick and all, into the recesses of her muff ; while 
with a back hand she decanted the XX upon a bald major of infantry, who was 
brushing the crumbs from his facings. One individual alone seemed to relish | 
and enjoy the discomfiture of the others: this was the young lady whom I be- 
fore remarked, and whose whole air and appearance seemed strangely at va- 
riance with every thing around her. She gave free current to her mirth; 
while Mrs. Paul, now suddenly restored to a sense of her nervous constitution, 
fell back in the carriage, and appeared bent upon a scene. 

‘You caught us enjoving ourselves, Mr. Stilton 1” 

‘Hinton, if you'll allow me, madam.” 

“ Ay, to be sure—Mr. Hinton. Taking a little snack, which Iam sure you'd 
be the better of after the fatigues of the day.” , 

‘Eh, au, au! agdevilish good luncheon,” chimed in a pale sub, the first who 
ventured to pluc is courage. 

“ Would a sanc tempt you, with a glass of champagne 
with the blandest of smiles ‘i 

“T can recommend the lamb, sir,” said a voice behind 

* Begad, I'll vouch for the porter,” said the major. “I only hope it is a good 
cosmetic.” . 

“Tt is a beautiful thing for the hair,” said Mrs. Rooney, half venturing up- 
on a joke. ‘ 
“No more on that head, ma’am,” said the little major, bowing pomp- 
ously. 

By this time, thanks to the assiduous attentions of Bob Dwyer, I was pre- 
sented with a plate, which, had I been an anaconda, instead of an aid-de-camp, 
might have satisfied my appetite. A place was made for me in the carriage : 
and the faithful Bob, converting the skirt of his principal blue into a glass-cloth, 
polished a wineglass for my private use ' 

‘ Let me introduce my young friend, Mr. Hinton,” said Mrs. Paul, with a 
graceful wave of her jewelled hand towards her companion. “ Miss Louisa 
Bellew, only daughter of Sir Simon Bellew, of —’’ what the place was I | 
could not well hear, but it sounded confoundedly like Killhiman-smotherum. 
‘a beautiful place in the county Mayo. Bob, is it punch you are giv- 
ing!” ‘ , f 

** Most excellent, I assure you, Mrs Rooney.” 

“ And how is the duke, sir? I hope his grace enjoys good health. He is a 
darling of a man.’ 5 

By-the-bye, it is perfectly absurd the sympathy your third or fourth-rate peo- 
ple feel in the health and habits of those above them in station, pleased as they 
are to learn the most commonplace and worthless trifles concerning them, and 
happy when, by any chance, some accidental similitude would seem to exist 
even between their misfortunes 

“And the dear duchess,” resumed Mrs. Rooney, “ she’s troubled with the 
nerves like myself. Ah! Mr. Hinton,what an affliction it is to have a sensitive 
nature ; that’s what I often say to my sweet young friend here. It’s better for 
her to be the gay, giddy, thoughtless, happy thing she is than Here the 
lady sighed, wiped her eyes, flourished her cambric, and tried to look like Ag- 
nes in the Bleeding Nun. “ But here they come. You don’t know Mr. Roo- 
’ Allow me to introduce him to you.” 
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As she spoke, Captain O'Grady cantered up tothe carriage, accompanied by 
4 short, pursy, round-faced little man, who, with his } 


lat se ow ; 
side. t knowingly on one 


and his top-boots scarce reaching to the middle of the leg, bestrode a 
ri 4 Strong-boned hackney, with cropped ears, and short tail. He carried in 
_ hand a hunting-whip, and seemed, by his seat in the saddle, and the easy 
a5? upon the bridle, no indifferent horseman. 
pe tr. Rooney,” said the lady, drawing herself up with a certain austerity of 
lanner, “| w Ou ij 
nanner, ‘1 wish you to make the acquaintance of Mr. Hinton, the aid-de- 
camp to his grace.” , 
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can readily conceive how easily a man may forget himself in such a position as 
ours.” 

F Here Mrs. Paul dropped her head in deep confusion, Miss Bellew looked 

saucy, and I, for the first time remembering what brought me there, was per- 

fectly overwhelmed with shame at my carelessness. — 

“Never mind, boy ; don’t fret about it : his grace is the most forgiving man 
in the world ; and wherf he knows where you were——” 

‘** Ah! captain sighed Mrs. Rooney. 

‘ Master Phil, it’s yourself can do it,’? murmured Paul, who perfectly ap- 
preciated O’Grady's powers of blarney, when exercised on the susceptible tem- 
perament of his fair spouse. 

“T'll take a sandwich,” continued the captain. ‘ Do you know, Mrs. Roon- 
ey, I’ve been riding about this half-hour to catch my young friend, and intro- 
duce him to you ; and here I find him comfortably installed, without my aid 
or assistance. The fact is, these English fellows have a flattering, insinuating 
way of their own, there’s nocoming up to. Isn’t that so, Miss Bellew 

“ Very likely,” said the young lady, who now spoke for the first time ; “ but 
it is so very well concealed, that I, for one, could never detect it.” 

This speech, uttered with a certain pert and saucy air, nettled me for the 
moment ; but, as no reply occurred to me, I could only look at the speaker a 
tacit acknowledgment of her sarcasm ; while I remembered, for the first time, 
that, although seated opposite my very attractive neighbour, I had hitherto not 
addressed to her a single phrase of even commonplace attention. 

‘**T suppose you put up at the Castle, sir,” said Mr. Rooney. 

“Yes; two doors lower down than Mount O’Grady,” replied the captain for 
me. ‘ But come, Hinton, the carriages are moving; we must get back as 
quick aswe can. Good-bye, Paul. Adieu, Mrs. Rooney. Miss Bellew, good 
morning.” 

It was just at the moment when I had summoned up my courage to address 
Miss Bellew, that O'Grady called me away ; there was nothing for it, however, 
but to make my adicus, while extricating myself from the debris of the lun- 
cheon. I once more mounted my horse, and joined the viceregal party as they 
drove from the ground. 

“Tn delighted you know the Rooneys,” said O'Grady, as we drove along : 
“ they are by far the best fun going. Paul good, but his wife superb.”’ 

“ And the youg lady,” said I. 

“Oh, a different kind of thing altogether. By-the-by, Hinton, you took my 
hint, I hope about your English manner.” 

“Eh? why? how! what do you mean?” 

“Simply, my boy, that your Coppermine-river kind of courtesy may be a 
devilish fine thing in Hyde Park or St. James's, but will never do with us poor 
people here. Put more warmth into it, man. Dash the lemonade with a little 
marachino ; you'll feel twice as comfortable yourself, and the girls like you all 
the better. You take the suggestion in good part, I’m sure.” ' 

“Oh, of course,” said I, somewhat stung that I should get a lesson in man- 
ner, where I had meant to be a model for imitation ; “if they like that kind of 
thing, I must only conform.” 

CHAPTER VIT.—THE ROONEYS. 

I cannot proceed further in this, my veracious history, without dwelling a 
little longer upon the characters of the two interesting individuals I have alrea- 
dy presented to my readers as Mr. and Mrs. Rooney 

Paul Rooney, attorney-at-law, 42, Stephen's-green, North, was about as 
well known in his native city of Dublin as Nelson's Pillar. His reputation, 
unlimited by the adventitious circumstances of class, spread over the whole 
surface of society ; and from the chancellor down to the carman, his claims 
were confessed. 

It is possible that, in many other cities of the world, Mr. Rooney might 
have been regarded as a commonplace, every-day personage, well to do in 
the world, and of a fair-and-easy character, which, if it left ttle for reproach, 
left still less for remark; but, in Ireland, whether it was the climate or the 
people, the poteen or the potatoes, I cannot say ; but certainly he came out, as 
the painters call it, in a breadth of colour quite surprising 

The changeful character of the skies has, they tell us, a remarkable influence 
in fashioning the ever-varying features of Irish temperament ; certainly the 
inconstant climate of Dublin had much merit if it produced in Mr. Rooney the 
versatile nature he rejoiced in. 

About ten o’clock, on every morning during term, might be seen a shrewd, 
cunning-looking, sly little fellow, who, with pursed-up lips and slightly elevat- 
ed nose, wended his way towards the Four-Courts, followed by a ragged ur- 


| chin with a well-filled bag of purple stuff; his black coat, drab shorts, anc 


gaiters, had a plain and business-like cut; and the short, square tic of his 
white cravat, had a quaint resemblance to a flourish on a deed ; the self- 
satisfied look, the assured step, the easy rol! of the head, all bespoke one with 
whom the world was thriving ; and it did not need the additional evidence 


| of a certain habit he had of jingling his silver in his breeches-pocket as 


he went, to assure Yuu that Rooney was a warm fe llow, and had no want of 
money. 

Were you to trace his steps for the three or four hours that ensued, you 
would see him bustling through the crowded hall of the Four-Courts, now whis- 
pering some important point to a leading barrister, while he held another by 
the gown, lest he should escape him: now he might be remarked seated in a 
niche between the pillars, explaining some knotty diflicuity to a western client, 
whose flushed cheek and flashing eye too plainly indicated his impatience of 
legal strategy, and how much more pleased he would feel to redress his wrongs 
inhis own fashion: now brow-beating, now cajoling, now encouraging, now 
condoling, he edged his way through the be-wigged and dusty throng, not 
stopping to reply to the hundred salutations he met with, save by a knowing 
wink, which was the only civility he did not put down at three-and-fourpence. 
If his knowledge of law was little, his knowledge of human nature—at least 
such of it as Ireland exhibits—was great; and no case of any importance 
could come before a jury, where Paul’s advice and opinion were not deemed 


| of considerable importance. No man better knew all the wiles and twists, all 
| the dark nooks and recesses of Irish character. No man more quickly could 


ferret out a hoarded secret ; no one so soon detect an attempted imposition. 
His was the secret police of law; he read a witness as he would a deed, and 
detected a flaw in him to the full as easily 

As he sat near the leading council in a cause, he seemed akind of middle 
term between the lawyer and the jury. Marking by some slight but signifi- 
cant gesture every point of the former, to the latter, he impresssed upon their 
minds every favourable feature of his client's cause; and twelve deaf men 
might have followed the pleadings in a case through the agency of Paul's gesti- 
culations. The consequence of these varied gifts was, business flowed in up- 
on him from every side, and few members of the bar were in the receipt of 
one-half his income. 

Scarcely, however, did the courts rise. when Paul, shaking from his shoul- 
ders the learned dust of the Exchequer, would dive into a small apartment, 
which, in an obscure house in Mass-lane, he dignified by the name of his study. 
Short and few as were his moments of seclusion, they sufficed to effect in his 
entire man a complete and total change. ‘The shrewd little attorney, that went 
in with a nisi prius grin, came out a round, pleasant-looking fellow, with a 
green coat of jockey-cut, a buff waistcoat, white cords, and tops; his hat set 
jauntily on one side, his spotted neckloth knotted in bang-up mode ; in fact, his 
figure, the beaw adéal of a west-country squire taking a canter among his co- 
vers before the opensng of the hunting. 

His gray eyes, expanded to twice their former size, looked the very soul of 
merriment : his nether lip, slightly dropped, quivered with the last joke it ut- 
tered. Even his voice partook of the change, and was now a rich, full, mel- 
low Clare aecent, which, with the recitative of his country, seemed to Italian- 
ize his English. While such was Paul, his accessoires—as the French would 
call them—were in admirable keeping ; a dark chestnut cob, a perfect model of 
strength and symmetry, would be led up and down by a groom, also mounted 
upon a strong hackney, whose flat rib and short pastern, showed his old Irish 
breeding ; the well-fitted saddle, the well-balanced stirrup, the plain but pow- 
erful snaffle, all looked like the appendages of one whose jockeyisin was no 
assumed feature ; and, indeed, you had only to see Mr. Rooney, in his seat, 
to confess that he was to the full as much at home there as in the Court of 
Chancery. 

From this to the hour of a late dinner, the Pheonix park became his resort. 
There, surrounded by a gay and laughing crowd, Paul cantered along, amus- 
ing his hearers with the last mot from the King’s Bench, or some stray bit of 
humour or fun from a case on circuit. His conversation, however, principally 
ran on other topics,—the Curragh meeting, the Loughrea steeple-chase, the 
Meath cup, or Lord Boyne’s handicap ; with these he was thoroughly fami- 
liar: he knew the odds of every race, could apportion the weights, describe 
the ground, and better than all, make rather a good guess at the winner. In 
addition to these gifts, he was the best judge of a horse in Ireland ; always well 
mounted, and never without at least two hackneys in his stable, able to trot 
their fifteen Irish miles within the hour. Such qualities as these might be sup- 
posed popular ones in a country proverbially given to sporting ; but Mr. Roo- 
ney had other and very superior powers of attraction: he was the Amphitryon 
of Dublin It was no figurative expression to say that he kept open house. 
Déjéuners, dinners, routs, and balls, followed each other in endless succession 
His cook was French, his claret was Sneyd’s : he imported his own sherry and 
Madeira, both of which he nursed with a care and affection truly parental. His 
venison and black-cock came from Scotland ; every Holyhead packet had its 
consignment of Welsh mutton; and, in a word, whatever wealth could pur- 
chase, and a taste, nurtured as his had been by the counsel of many who fre- 





ch of some sherry, or something of the kind; but I 


quented his table, could procure, such he possessed in abundance ; his greatest 


ambition being to outshine in splendour and surpass in magnificence all the other 
dinner-givers of the day ; filling his house with the great and titled of the land, 
who ministered to his vanity with singular good-nature, while they sipped his 
claret and sat over his Burgundy. 

His was indeed a pleasant house: the bon vivants liked it for its excellent 
cuisine, the perfection of its wines, the certainty of finding the first rarity of 
the season before its existence was heard of at other tables; the lounger liked 
it for its ease and informality ; the humourist, for the amusing features of its 
host and hostess ; and not a few were attracted by the gracefulness and sur- 

assing loveliness of one who, by some strange fatality of fortune, seemed to 
ave been dropped down into the midst of this singular ménage. 

Of Mr. Rooney I have only further to say that, hospitable asa prince, he 
was never so happy as at the head of his table ; for, although his natural sharp- 
ness could not but convince him of the footing which he occupied among his 
high and distinguished guests, yet he knew well there are few such levellers of 
rank as riches, and he had read in his youth that even the lofty Jove himself 
was accessible by the odour of a hecatomb. 

Mrs. Rooney—or,as she wrote herself upon her card, Mrs. Paul Rooney,(there 
seemed something distinctive in the prenom)—was a being of a veiy different 
order : perfectly unconscious of the ridicule that attaches to vulgar profusion, 
she believed herself the great source of attraction of her crowded staircase 
and besieged drawing-room. ‘True it was, she was a large and very handsome 
woman ; her deep, dark, brown eyes, and brilliant complexion had been beau- 
tiful, had not her mouth somewhat marred their defect, by that coarse expres- 
sion which high living and a voluptuous life is sure to impress upon those not 
born to be great. There is not doubt of it, the mouth is your thorough-bred 
feature. You will meet eyes as softly beaming, as brightly speaking, among 
the lofty cliffs of the wild Tyrol, or in the deep valleys of the far west ; I 
have seen, too, a brow as fairly pencilled, anose no Grecian statue could sur- 
pass, a skin whose tint was fair and transparent as the downy rose-leaf, amid 
the humble peasants of a poor and barren land; but never have I seen the 
mouth, whose clean-cut lip and chisseled arch betokened birth. No ; that 
feature would seem the prerogative of the highly-born ; fashioned to the ex- 
pression of high and holy thoughts; moulded to the utterance of ennobling 
sentiment, or proud desire. Its every lineament tells of birth and blood. 

Now, Mrs. Rooney’s mouth was a large and handsome one, her teeth white 
and regular withal, and when at rest there was nothing to find fault with ; but 
let her speak—was it her accent ’—was it the awful provincialism of her native 
city ’—was it that strange habit of contortion any patois is sure to impress upon 
the speaker! I cannot tell; but certainly it lent to features of very consider- 
able attraction, a vulgarizing character of expression. 

It was truly provoking to sce so handsome a person mar every effect of her 
beauty by some extravagant display. Dramatizing every trivial incident in 
life, she rolled her eyes, looked horror-struck or happy, sweet or sarcastic, 
lofty or languishing, all in one minute. ‘There was an eternal play of feature 
of one kind or other ; there was no rest, no repose. Her arms, and they were 
round, and fair, and well-fashioned, were also enlisted in the service ; and toa 
distant observer Mrs. Rooney's animated conversation appeared like a priest 
performing mass 

And that beautiful head, whose fair and classic proportions were balanced 
so equally upon her white and swelling throat, how tantalizing to know it full 
of lowand petty ambitions, of vulgar tastes, of conteinptible rivalries, of in- 
significant triumphs. ‘To see her, amid the voluptuous splendour and profusion 
of her gorgeous house, resplendent with jewellery, glistening in all the blaze of 
emeralds and rubie#; to watch how the poisonous venom of innate vulgarity 
had so tainted that fair and beautiful form, rendering her an object of ridicule 
who should have been a thing to worship: it was too bad ; and, as she sat at 
dinner, her plump but taper fingers grasping a champagne-glass, she seemed 
like a Madonna enacting the part of Moll Flagon. 

Now, Mrs. Paul's manner had as many discrepancies as her features. She 
was by nature a good, kind, merry, coarse personage, who loved a joke not the 
less if it were broad as well as long. Wealth, however, and its attendant 
evils, suggested the propriety of avery different line ; and catching up, as 
she did at every opportunity that presented itself, such of the airs and graces 


as she believed to be the distinctive traits of high life, she figured about in 





these cast-olf attractions, like a waiting-inaid in the abandoned finery of her 
mistress 

; Asshe progressed in fortune, she “tried back’’ fora family, and discovered 
| that she was an O'Toole by birth, and consequently of Irish blood-royal : a cer- 
| tain O" Toole being king of a nameless tract, in an unknown year, somewhere 
about the time of Cromwell, who, Mrs. Rooney had heard, came over with the 
Romans i 

“Ah, yes, my dear,” she would say when, softened by sherry and sorrow, she 
} would Jay her hand upon your arm. ‘Ah, yes, if every one had their own, it 
isn’t married to an attorney I'd be, but living in regal splendour in the halls of 
my ancestors. Well, well!’ Here she would throw up her eyes with a mixed 
expression Of giief and confidence in heaven, thatif she hadn’t got her own in 
this world, Oliver Cromwell, at least, was paying off in the other his foul 
wrongs to the royal house of O'Toole. 

I have only one person more to speak of, ere I conclude my rather prolix ac - 
count of the family. Miss Louisa Bellew was the daughter of an Irish baro- 
net, who put the key-stone upon his ruin by his honest opposition to the pass- 
ing of the Union. Hus large estates, loaded with debt and encumbered by 
mortgage, had been for half a century a kind of battle-field for legal warfare 
at every assizes. ‘Through the medium of his difficulties, he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Rooney, whose craft and subtlety had rescued him from more 
than one diifieulty, and whose good-natured assistance had done still more im- 
portant service by loans upon his property. 

At Mr. Rooney's suggestion, Miss Bellew was invited to pass her winter with 
}themin Dublin. ‘This proposition which, in the palmier days of the baronet’s 
fortune, would in al! probability never have been made, and would certainly ne- 
ver have been accepted, was now entertained with some consideration, and 
finally acceded to, on prudential motives. Rooney had lent him large sums ; 
he had never been a pressing,on the contrary,he was a lenient creditor ; posses- 
sing great power over the property, he had used it sparingly, even delicately, 
and showed himself upon more than one occasion not only a shrewd adviser, 
but a warm friend. Tis true, thought Sir Simon, they are vulgar people, of 
coarse tastes and low habits, and those with whom they associate laugh at, 
though they live upon them ; yet, after all, to refuse his invitation may be ta- 
ken in ill part ; a few months will do the whole thing. Louisa, although young, 
has tact and cleverness enough to see the difficulties of her position ; besides, 
poor child, the gayety and life of a city will be a relief to her, after the dreary 
and monotonous existence she has passed with me. 

This latter reason he plausibly represented to himself as a strong one for 
employing with what his altered fortunes and ruined prospects seemed to ren- 
der no longer a matter of choice. 

To the Rooneys, indeed, Miss Bellew’s visit was a matter of some conse- 
quence; it was like the recognition of some petty state by one of the great 
powers of Europe. It was an acknowledgment of a social existence, an ev!- 
dence to the world not only that there was such a thing as the kingdom of 
Rooney, but also that it was worth while to enter into negociation with it, and 
even accredit an ambassador to its court. 

Little did that fair and lovely girl think, as with tearful eyes she turned again 
and again to embrace her father, as the hour arrived, when, for the first time in 
her. life, she was to leave home, little did she dream of the circumstances under 
which her visit was to be paid. Less a guest than a hostage, she was about to 
quit the home of her infancy, where, notwithstanding the inroads of poverty, a 
certain air of its once greatness still lingered ; the broad and swelling lands, that 
stretched away with wood and coppice, far as the eye could reach; the wood- 
land walks ; the ancient house itself, with its discordant pile, accumulated at 
different times by different masters, all told of power and supremacy in the 
land of her fathers: the lonely solitude of those walls, peopled alone by the 
grim-visaged portraits of long-buried ancestors were now to be exchanged for 
the noise and confusion, the glitter and the glare of second-rate city-life ; | pro- 
fusion and extravagance, where she had seen but thrift and forbearance ; the 
gossip, the scandal, the tittle-tattle of society, with its envies, its jealousies, its 
petty rivalries, and its rancours, were to supply those quiet evenings beside the 
winter hearth, when, reading aloud some old and valued volume, she learned to 
prize the treasures of ourearly writers, under the guiding taste of one whose 
scholarship was of no mean order, and whose cultivated mind was imbued with 
all the tenderness and simplicity of arefined and gentle nature. 

When fortune smiled, when youth and wealth, an ancient name, and a high 
position, all concurred to elevate him, Sir Simon Bellew was courteous almost 
to humility ; but when the cloud of misfortune lowered over his house, when 
difficulties thickened around him, and every effort to rescue seemed only to 
plunge him deeper, then the deep-rooted pride of the man shone forth ; and he 
who in happier days was forgiving even to a fault, became now scrupulous 
about every petty observance, exacting testimonies of respect from all around 
him, and assuming an almost tyranny of manner, totally foreign to his tastes, 
his feelings, and his nature ; like some mighty oak of the forest, riven and 
scathee by lightning, its branches leafless and its roots laid bare, standing still 
erect, it stretches its sapless limbs proudly towards heaven ; so stood he, reft 
of nearly all, yet still presenting to the adverse wind of fortune his bold, un- 
shaken front. 

Alas, and alas! poverty had no heavier evil in its train than its power of 
perverting the fairest gifts of our nature from their true channel, mnaliog the 
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bright sides of our character dark, gloomy, and repulsive. ‘Thus the high- 
souled pride that in our better days sustains and keeps us far above the reach 





of sordid thoughts and unworthy actions, becomes, in the darker hour of out 
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ithout seeing more of the capital and its inhabi han 
widow presented. Paul, it is true, agreed to everything ; for, although, to 
use his own language, the codicil revoked the entire body of the testament, he 
determined in his own mind to break the will. Once in Dublin, thought he,the 
fascinations of society, the pleasures of the world, with such a guide as Mrs. 
Rooney, (and here let me mention, that for his wife’s tact and savoir faire 
Paul had the most heartfelt admiration ;) with advantages like these, she 
will soon forget the hum-drum life of Kilmorran Castle, and become recon- 
ciled toa splendour and magnificence unsurpassed by even the vice-regal 
court. ; 

Here. then, let me conclude this account of the Rooneys, while I resume the 
thread of my own narrative. Although I feel for, and am ashamed of the 
prolixty in which I have indulged, yet, as I speak of real people, well known at 
the period of which I write, and as they may to a certain extent convey an im- 
pression of the tone of one class in the society of that day, I could not bring my- 


self to omit their mention, nor even dismiss ther more briefly. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE VISIT. 


I have already recorded the first twenty-four hours of my life in Treland ; 
and if there was enough in them to satisfy me that the country was unlike, in 
many respects, that which I had left, there was also some show of reason to 
convince me that, if I did not conform to the habits and tastes of those around 
me, I should incur a far greater chance of being laughed at by them than be 
myself amused by their eccentricities. The most remarkable feature that struck 
me was the easy, even cordial manner with which acquaintance was made. 
Every one met you as if he had in some measure been prepared for the intro 
duction ; a tone of intimacy sprang up at once ; your tastes were hinted, your 
wishes guessed at with an unatfected kindness that made you forget the sud 
denness of the intimacy: so that, when at last you parted with your dear 
friend of some half-an-hour’s acquaintance, you could not help wondering at 
the confidences you had made, the avowals you had spoken, and the lengths to 
which you had gone in close alliance with one you had never seen before, and 
might possibly never meet again. Strange enough as this was with men, it 
was still more singular when it extended to the gentler sex. Accustomed as | 
had been all my life to the rigid observances of etiquette in female society, 
nothing surprised me so much as the rapid steps by which Irish ladies passed 
from acquaintance to intimacy, from intimacy to friendship. The unsuspecting 
kindness of woman's nature has certainly no more genial soil than in the heart 
of Erin’s daughters. There is besides, too, a winning softness in their manner 
towards the stranger of another land, that imparts to their hospitable reception 
a tone of courteous warmth I have never seen in any other country. 

The freedom of manner I have here alluded to, however delightful it may 
render the hours of one separated from home, family, and friends, is yet not 
devoid of its inconveniences. How many an undisciplined and uninformed 
youth has misconstrued its meaning and mistaken its import! How often have 
I seen the raw subaltern elated with imaginary success—flushed with a fan- 
cied victory—where, in reality, he had inet with nothing save the kind looks 
and the kind words in which the every-day courtesies of life are couched, and 
by which what, in less favoured lands, are the cold and chilling observances of 
ceremony, are here the easy and familiar intercourse of those who wish to know 
each other. 

The coxcomb, who fancies that he can number as many triumphs as he has 
passed hours in Dublin, is like one who, estimating the rich production of a 
southern clime by their exotic value in his own colder regions, dignifies by the 
name of luxury what are in reality but the every-day productions of the soil : 
so he believes peculiarly addressed to himself, the cordial warmth and friendly | 
greeting which make the social atmosphere around him. 

If I myself fell deeply into this error, and if my punishment was a heavy 
one, let my history prove a beacon to all who follow in my steps ; for Dublin is 
still a garrison city, and I have been told that lips as tempting and eyes as bright 
are to be met there as heretofore. Now to my story. ; 

Life in Dublin, at the time I write of, was about as gay athing as aman can 
well fancy. Less debarred than in other countries from partaking of the lighter 
enjoyments of life, the members of the learned professions mixed much in, so- 
ciety ; bringing with them stores of anecdote and infarmation wnattamable from 
other sources, they made what elsewhere would have proved the routine of in- 
tercourse, a season of intellectual enjoyment. Thus, the politician, the church- 
man, the barrister, and the military man, shaken, as they were, together in 
close intimacy, lost individually many of the prejudices of their caste, and 
learned to converse with a wider and more extended knowledge of the world. 
While this was so, another element, peculiarly characteristic of the country, 
had its share in modelling social life: that innate tendency to drollery, that 





4 ety it is not possible I’ve lost it.” _ 
othing of consequence, I hope,” said I. 

“What a head I have,” replied he, with a knowing grin, while, at the same 
moment Gomning * the sash of my window, he thrust out the head in ques- 
tion, and gave a loud, shrill whistle. 

carcely was the casement closed, when a ragged urchin appeared at the 
door, carrying on his back the ominous stuff-bag containing the record of Mr. 
Rooney’s rogueries. 

“Give me the bag, Tim,” quoth he; at the same moment he plunged his 
hand deep among the tape-tied parcels, and extricated a piece of square paste- 
board, which, having straightened and flattened upon his knee, he presented to 
me with a graceful bow, adding, jocosely, * an ambassador without his creden- 
tials would never do.” 

It was an invitation to dinner at Mr. Rooney's for the memorable Friday for 
which my friend O’Grady had already received his card. 

“‘ Nothing will give me more pleasure e 

“No, will it though? how very good of you! a small, cosy party,—Harry 
Burgh, Bowes Daly, Barrington, the judges, and a few more: there, now, no 
ceremony, I beg of you. Come along, Tim. Good morning, Mr. Hinton: not 
a step further.” 

So saying, Mr. Rooney backed and shuffled himself out of my room, and, 
followed by his faithful attendant, hurried down stairs, muttering a series of 
self-gratulations, as he went, on the successful result of his mission. Scarcely 
had he gone, when I heard the rapid stride of another visiter, who, mounting 
four steps at a time, came along chanting, at the top of his voice, 

“* My two back teeth I will bequeath 
To the Reverend Michael Palmer ; 

His wife has a tongue that'll match them well, 
She's a devil of a scold, G—d d n her!” 

‘* How goes it, Jack, my hearty ?” cried he, as he sprang into the room, fling- 
ing his sabre into the corner, and hurling his foraging-cap upon the sofa. 

‘ sy Lt have been away, O’Grady! What became of you for the last two 
ays?” 

‘Down at the Curragh, taking a look at the nags for the spring meeting. 
Dined with the bar at Naas; had a great night with them; made old Moore 
gloriously tipsy, and sent him into court the next morning with the Overture to 
Mother Goose in his bag instead of his brief. Since daybreak I’ve been try- 
ing a new horse in the park, screwing him over all the fences, and rushing him 
at the double rails in the pathway, to see if he can’t cross the country.” 

“Why, the hunting season is nearly over.” 

** Quite true ; but it is the Loughrea steeple-chase I am thinking of. I have 
promised to name a horse,and I only remembered last night that I had but twenty- 
four hours to doit. ‘The time was short, but by good fortune I heard of this 
gray on my way up to town.” 

* And you think he'll do?” 

‘“* He has a good chance, if one can only keep on his back ; but what between 
bolting, plunging, and rushing through his fences, he is not a beast for a timid 
elderly gentleman. After all, one must have something : the whole world will 
be there ; the Rooneys are going ; and that pretty little girl with them. By- 
the-bye, Jack, what do you think of Miss Bellew?” 

“Tecan scarcely tell you; [only saw her for a moment, and then that Hiber- 
nion hippopotamus, Mrs. Paul, so completely overshadowed her, there was no 
getting a look at her.” 

‘Devilish pretty girl, that she is ; and one day or other, they say, will have 
an immense fortune. Old Rooney always shakes his head when the idea is 
thrown out, which only convinces me the more of her chance.” 

“ Well, then, Master Phil, why don’t you do something in that quarter ?” 

“Well, so I should; but, somehow, most unaccountably you'll say, I 
don’t thmk I made any impression. To be sure, I never went vigorously to 
work ; I could’nt get over my scruples of making up to a girl who may have 
a large fortune, while I myself am so confoundedly out at the elbows; the 
thing would look badly to say the least of it: and so, when I did think 
I was making a little running, I only held the faster, and atlength gave up the 
race. You arethe man, Hinton. Your chances, I should say ' 

“ Ah, I dont know.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, and Lord Dudley de Vere entered, 
dressed in coloured clothes,cut in the most foppish style of the day, and his hands 
stuck negligently behind in his coat-pockets. He threw himself afiectedly into 
a chair, and eyed us both without speaking. 

“T say, Messieurs, Rooney, or not Rooney, that's the question. Do we ac- 
cept this invitation for Friday!” 

‘I do for one,” said I, somewhat haughtily. 

“Can’t be, my boy,” said O'Grady: “the thing is most unlucky; they 
have a dinner at court that same day ; our names are all on the list; and thus 
we lose the Rooneys, which, from all I hear, is a very serious loss indeed, Cur- 
ran, Barrington, Harry Martin, and half-a-dozen others, the first fellows of the 
day, are all to be there.”’ 

** What a deal they will talk,” yawned out Lord Dudley: “I feel rather hap- 
py to have escaped it. There’s no saying a word to the woman beside you, as 
long as those confounded fellows keep up a roaring fire of what they think wit. 
What an idea! to be sure, there is not a man among them that can tell you 
the odds uponthe Derby, nor what yearthere was a dead heat for the St. 














bent to laugh with every one and at.every thing, so eminently Imsh was now 
inthe ascendant. From the viceroy downwards, the island was on the broad 
grin. Every day furnished its share, itsquotaof merriment. Epigrams, good 
stories, repartees, and practical jokes, rained in showers over the land. A 
privy-council was a conversazione of laughing bishops and droll chief justices. 
Every trial at the bar, every dinner at the court, every drawing-room atiorded a 
theme for some ready-witted absurdity ; and all the graver business of life was | 
carried on amid this current of unceasing fun and untiring laughter, just as we 
see the serious catastrophe of a modern opera assisted by the crash of an or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

With materials like these society was made up ; and into this I plunged with 
all the pleasurable delight of one who, if he could not appreciate the sharp- 
ness, was at least dazzled by the brilliancy of the wit that flashed around him. 
My duties as aid-de-camp were few, and never interfered with my liberty: 
while, in my double capacity of military man and attaché to the court, | 
was invited everywhere, and treated with marked courtesy and kindness. ‘Thus 
passed my life pleasantly along, when, a few mornings after the events I hav 
mentioned, | was sitting at my breakfast, conning over my invitations for the 
week, and meditating a letter home, in which I should describe my mode of 
life with as much reserve as might render the record of my doings a safe dis- 
closure for the delicate nerves of my lady-mother. In order to accomplish this 


Leger. That little girl the Rooneys have got is very pretty, I must confess ; 
but I see what they are at: won't do, though. Ha! O’Grady, you know what 
I mean?” 

“ Faith, I am very stupid this morning ; can’t say that I do.” 

“Not see it! Itis a hollow thing; but perhaps you are in the scheme, 
too. ‘There, you needn’t look angry; | only meant it in joke—ha! ha! 
ha! I say, Hinton, do you take care of yourself; Englishers have no 
chance here; and when they find it won't do with me, they'll take you in 
training.” 

“ Anything for a pis-aller,” said O'Grady, sarcastically ; but let us not for- 
get there is a levee to-day, and it is already past twelve o'clock.” 
~ «Ha! to be sure, a horrid bore.” 

So saying, Lord Dudley lounged once more round the room, looked at him- 
self in the glass, nodded familiarly to his own image, and took his leave. 
O'Grady soon followed; while I set about my change of dress with all speed 
the time required. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE BALL. 

As the day of Mr. Rooney's grand entertainment drew near, our disap- 
pointment increased tenfold at our inability to be present. The only topic 
discussed in Dublin was the number of the guests, the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the dinner, which was to be followed by a ball, at which above 





latter task with success, | scribbled with some notes a sheet of paper that lay 
before me. ‘* Among other particularly nice people, my dear mother,” wrote 
I, ‘there are the Rooneys. Mr. Rooney—a member of the Irish bar, of high 
standing and great reputation—is a most agreeable and accomplished person. 
How much I should like to present him to you.” I had got thus far, when a 





eight hundred guests were expected. The band of the Fermanagh militia, 


\at that time the most celebrated in Ireland, was brought up expressly for 


the occasion. All that the city could number of rank, wealth, and beauty, 
had received invitations, and scarcely a single apology had been returned. 
‘Js there no possible way,” said I, as I chatted with O’Grady on the morn- 


husky, asthmatic cough, and a muttered curse on the height of my domicile ap- | ing of the event ; “is there no chance of our getting away in time to see some- 


prized me that some one was at my door. At the same moment a heavy sin- | 


gle knock, tliat nearly stove in the panel, left no doubt upon my mind. 

‘** Are ye at home, or is it sleeping ye are? May I never, if it’s much else 
the half of ye’s fit for. Ugh, blessed hour! three flights of stairs, with g twist 
anthem instead of a landing. Ye see he’s not in the place : I tould you that 


before I came up: but it’s always the same thing. Corny, run here ; Corny, ! 


fly there; get me this, take that. Bad luck to them! One would think they 
badgered me for bare divarsion, the haythens, the Turks !” 

A fit of coughing, that almost convinced me Corny had given his last curse, 
followed this burst of eloquence. just as I entered the door. 

‘What's the matter, Corny ?” 

“The matter !—ugh, ain’t I coughing my soul out with a wheezing and 
whistling in my chest like a creel of chickens. Here’s Mr. Rooney wanting to 
see ye ; and, faith,” as he added, in an under-tone, “ it’s not long you wor in 
making his acquaintance : that’s his room,” added he, with a jirk of his thumb. 
** Now lave the way, if you plase, and let me get a howld of the bannisters.” 

With these words Corny b 


per ceremony. 
* A thousand a 
but business ’ 
“Pray, not a word,” said I, 


well, I hope.” 


** Charming, upon my honour. But, as I was saying, I could not well come 
later ; there is a case in the King’s Bench—Rex versus Ryves—a heavy record, 
and I want to catch the counsel to assure him that all’s safe. God knows, it 
has cost me an anxious night. 


pologies, Mr. Hinton, for the unseasonable hour of my Visit, 





* always delighted to see you. Mrs. Rooney is 


stinate beast, that wouldn't listen to reason: we got hold of him last night ; 
got three doctors to certify he was out of his mind : and, at this moment, with 
his head shaved, and a gray suit on him, he is the noisiest inmate in Glassnevin 
wiad-house.”’ 

** Was not this a very bold, a very dangerous expedient ?” 


So it was: he fought like the devil, and his outrageous conduct has its re- 


ward, for they put him on low diet and handcuffs the moment he went in. But 
excuse me, if I make a hurried visit 
where the devil did I put it? 

Here Mr. Rooney felt his coat-pockets, dived into those of his waistcoat, pat- 
ted himself all over, then looked into his hat, then round the room 
aud even outside the door upon the lobby, 


Mrs. Rooney requests that—that—but 


the faar 
, On the hoor, 


F egan his descent, while J, apologizing to Mr. Roo- | 
ney for not having sooner perceived him, bowed him into the room with all pro- 


Every thing depended on one witness, an ob- | 


thing of the ball at least!” 

“None whatever,” replied he despondingly ; “as ill luck would have it, 
it’s a command-night at the theatre. The duke has disappointed so often, 
that he is sure to go now, and for the same reason he'll sit the whole thing 
out. By that time, it will be half-past twelve ; we shan’t get back here before 
one ; then comes supper ; and— in fact, you know enough of the habits of 
this place now to guess that after that there is very little use of thinking of 
| going anywhere.” eats 
| « Jt is devilish provoking,” said I. 

“That it is: and you don’t know the worst of it. I’ve got rather a heavy 
book on the Loughrea race, and shall want a few hundreds in a week or so ; 
| and, as nothing renders my friend Paul so sulky as not eating his dinners, 

it is five-and-twenty per cent. at least out of my pocket, from this confounded 
| contre-temps. ‘There goes De Vere. I say, Dudley, who have we at dinner 
| to-day !”” 
«« Harrington and the Asgills, and that set,” replied he, with an insolent shrug 
of his shoulder. 

“More of it by Jove,” said O'Grady, biting his lip. ‘ One must be as par- 
| ticular before these people, as a young sub. ata regimental mess. ‘There's not 

a button of your coat, not a loop of your aiguillette, not a twist of your sword- 
| knot, little Charley won't note down ; and, as there is no orderly-book in the 
| drawing-room, he'll whisper it to his grace, before coffee.” 

«* What a bore !"’ 

“ Ay, and to think that all that time we might have been up to the very chin 
in fun. The Rooneys to-day will outdo even themselves. They've got half-a- 
dozen new lords on trial; all the judges ; a live bishop; and, better than all, 
every pretty woman in the capital. I’ve a devil of a mind to get suddenly ill, 
| and slip off to Paul’s for the dessert.” 
| “* No, no, that's out of the question ; we must only put up with our misfor- 

tunes as well as we can. As for me, the dinner here 1s, I think, the worst part 
of the matter.” 

“| estimate my losses at a very different rate. First, there is the three hun- 
dred, which I should certainly have had from Rooney, and which now becomes 
| a verv crooked contingency. ‘Then there’s the dinner and two bottles—I speak 
| moderately—of such Burgundy as nobody has but himself. These are the po- 
| sitive bona fide losses ; then, what do you say to my chance of picking up some 
| lovely girl, with astray thirty thousand, and the good taste to look out for a 
| proper fellow to spend it with! Seriously, Jack, T must think of something of 
that kind one of these days. It’s wrong to lose time ; for, by waiting, one's 


| 








chances diminish, while becoming more difficult to please. So you see what a 
heavy blow this isto me : not to mention my little gains at short-whist, which in 
the half-hour before supper I may fairly set down as a fifty.” 

“Yours is a very complicated calculation ; for, except the dinner, and I sup- 
pee we shall have as good a one here, I have not been able to see any thing 

ut problematic loss or profit.” 

“Of _course you haven’t : your English education is based upon grounds far 
too positive for that; but we mere Irish get a habit of looking at the possible as 
probable, and the probable as most likely. I don’t think we build castles more 
than our neighbours, but we certainly golive in them earlier; and if we do, 
now and then, get a chill for our pains, why, we generally have another building 
ready to receive us elsewhere for change of air.” 

“ This is, I confess, somewhat strange philosophy.” 

“To be sure it is, my boy; for it is of pure native manufacture. Every 
other people I ever heard of, deduce their happiness from their advantages and 
prosperity. As we have very little of one or the other, we extract some fun 
out of our misfortunes ; and, what between laughing occasionally at ourselves, 
and sometimes at our neighbours, we push along through life right merrily, after 
all. So now, then, to apply my theory : let us see what we can do to make the 
best of this disappointment. Shall I make love to Lady Asgill? Shall I quiz 
Sir Charles about the review? Or can you suggest any thing in the way of a 
little extemporaneous deviltry, to console us for our disappointment? But, 
come along, my boy, we’ll take a canter ; I want to show you Moddiridderoo. 
He improves every day in his training ; but they tell me there is only one man 
can sit him across a country, a fellow I don’t much fancy, by-the-bye ; but the 
turf, like poverty, leads us to form somewhat strange acquaintances. Mean- 
while, my boy, here come the nags ; and now for the park till dinner.” 

During our ride, O’Grady informed me that the individual to whom he so 
slightly alluded, was a Mr. Ulick Burke, a cousin of Miss Bellew. This indi- 
vidual, who by family and connections was a gentleman, had contrived by his 
life and habits to disqualify himself from any title to the appellation in a very 
considerable degree. Having squandered the entire of his patrimony on the 
turf, he had followed the apparently immutable law on such occasions, and 
ended by becoming a hawk, where he had begun asa pigeon. For many years 
past he had lived by the exercise of those most disreputable sources, his own 
wits. Present at every race-course in the kingdom, and provided with that un- 
der-current of information obtainable from jockeys and stable-men, he under- 
stood all the intrigue, all the low cunning of the course : he knew when to back 
the favourite, when to take the odds ; and if upon any occasion he was seen to 
lay heavily against a well-known horse, the presumption became a strong one, 
that he was either “ wrong” or withdrawn. But his qualifications ended not 
here ; for he was also that singular anomaly in our social condition, a gentle- 
man-rider, ready upon any occasion to get into the saddle for any one that en- 
gaged his services; a flat race, or a steeple-chase, all the same tohim. His 
neck was his livelihood, and to support, he must risk it. A racing-jacket, a 
pair of leathers, and tops, a heavy handled-whip, and a shot-belt, were his stock 
in trade, and he travelled through the world, a species of sporting Dalgetty, 
minus the probity which made the latter firm to his engagements, so long as 
they lasted: at least, report denied the quality to Mr. Burke, and those who 
knew him well scrupled not to say that fifty pounds had exactly twice as many 
arguments, in its favour, as five-and-twenty. 

So much then, in brief, concerning a character to whom I shall hereafter have 
occasion to recur: and now to my own narrative. 

O’Grady’s anticipations as to the castle-dinner were not in the least exagger- 
ated : nothing could possibly be more stiff or tiresome ; the entertainment be- 
ing given, as a kind of ex-officio civility, to the commander of the forces and 
his staff, the conversation was purely professional, and never ranged beyond the 
discussion of military topics, or such as bore in any way upon the army. Hap- 
pily, however, its duration was short. We dined at six, and by half-past eight 
we found ourselves at the foot of the grand staircase of the theatre in Crow- 
street, with Mr. Jones, in the full dignity of his managerial costume, waiting to 
receive us. 

“A little late, I fear, Mr. Jones,” said his grace, with a courteous smile ; 
‘“‘ what have we got !” 

‘Your excellency selected the Inconstant,” said the obsequious manager ; 
while a lady of the party darted her eyes suddenly towards the duke, and, with 
a tone of marked sarcastic import, exclaimed, ‘‘ How characteristic !” 

And the after-piece, what is it, said the duchess, as she fussed her way up 
stairs. 

* 'Timour the Tartar,’ your grace. 

The next moment the thundering applause of the audience informed us that 
their excellencies had taken their places. Cheer after cheer resounded through 
the building, and the massive lustre itself shook under the deafening acclama- 
tions of the audience. The scene was truly a brilliant one. The boxes pre- 
sented a perfect blaze of wealth and beauty : nearly every person in the pit 
was in full dress; to the very ceiling itself the house was cram- 
med. The progress of the piece was interrupted ; while the band struck 
up ‘God save the King,” and, as I looked upon the brilliant dress cir- 
cle, I could not but think that O’Grady had been guilty of some exaggeration 
when he said that Mrs. Rooney’s ball was to monopolize that evening the youth 
and the beauty of the capital. The national anthem over, ‘ Patrick’s Day” 
was called for loudly from every side, and the whole house beat time to the 
strains of their native melody, with any energy that showed it came as fully 
home to their hearts as the airthat preceded it. For ten minutes at least the 
noise and uproar continued ; and, although his grace bowed repeatedly, there 
seemed no prospect to an end of the tumult,when a voice from the gallery called 
out,‘* Don’t make a stranger of yourself,my lord ; take a chair and sit down.” A 
roaree of laughter, increased as the duke accepted the suggestion, shook the 
house ; and poor Talbot, who all this time was kneeling beside Miss Walstein’s 
chair, was permitted to continue his ardent tale of love, and take up the thread 
of his devotion where he had left it twenty minutes before. 

While O’Grady, who sat in the back of the box, seemed absorbed in his 
chagrin and disappointment, I myself became interested in the play, which 
was admirably performed ; and Lord Dudley, leaning affectedly against a 
pillar, with his back towards the stage, scanned the house with his vapid, 
unmeaning look, as though to say they were unworthy of such attention at his 
hands. 

The comedy was at length over, and her grace with the ladies of her 
suite retired, leaving only the Asgills and some members of the household 
in the box with his excellency. He apparently was much entertained by 
the performance, and seemed most resolutely bent on staying tothe last. Be- 
fore the first act, however, of the after-piece was over, many of the benches 
in the dress-circle became deserted, and the house altogether seemed consi- 
derably thinner. 

**T say,O’Grady,” said he, “‘ what are these good people about ; there seems 
to be a general move among them. Is there any thing going on ?” 

* Yes, yourgrace,” said Phil, whose impatience now could scareely be re- 
strained, ‘‘they are going to a great ball in Stephen’s-green ; the most splen- 
did thing Dublin has witnessed these fifty years.” 

“Ah, indeed! Where is it? who gives it ?” 

‘““Mr. Rooney, sir, a very well-known attorney, and a great character in the 
town.” 

“ How good! And he does the thing well!” 

“ He flatters himself that he rivals your grace.” 

“Better still! But who has he ’—what are his people ?” 

“Every one: there is nothing too high, nothing too handsome, nothing too 
distinguished for him ; his house, like the Holyhead packet, is open to all co- 
mers, and the consequence is, his parties are by far the pleasantest en | going. 
One has such strange rencontres, sees such odd people,hears such drolljthings ; 
for, besides having every thing like a character m the city, the very gravest of 
Mr. Rooney’s guests seem to feel his house as a place to relax and unbend in : 
thus, I should not be the least surprised to see the chief justice and the attor- 
ney-general playing small plays, nor the bishop of Cork dancing Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” 

“ Glorious fun, by Jove! but why are you not there, lads? Ah! I see : on 
duty. I wish you had told me. But come, it is not too late yet. Has Hinton 
got a card!” 

‘“‘ Yes, your grace.” ; 

“Well, then, don’t let me detain you any longer. I see you are both impa- 
tient ; and faith, if I must confess it, I half envy you: and mind you give me 
a full report of the proceedings to-morrow morning.” 

“ How I wish your grace could only witness it yourself!” 

‘Eh? Is it so very good, then?” : é 

“Nothing ever was like it ; for, although the company 1s admirable, the 
host and hostess are matchless.” a 

‘“‘Egad! you've quite excited my curiosity. I say, O’Grady, would they 
know me, think ye? Have you no uncle or country-cousin about my weight 
and build ?” 

*‘ Ah, my lord, that is out of the question ; you are too well known to assume 
an incognito: but still, if you wish to see it for a few minutes, nothing could 
be easier than just to walk through the rooms and come away. The crowd 
will be such, the thing is quite practicable, done in that way.” _ 

“ By Jove, I don’t know ; but if I thought——-—— To be sure, as you say, fol 
five minutes or so one might get through. Come, here goes: order up the car- 
riages. Now, mind, ¢ )’Grady, I am under your management : do the thing as 
quietly as you can.” > : 

Elated at the success of his scheme, Phil scarcely waited for his grace to 
conclude, but sprang down the box-lobby to give the necessary orders, and was 


’ 





back again in an instant, 
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« Don’t you think I had better take this star off !” 

“Oh no, my lord, it will not be necessary. By timing the thing well,we’ll 
contrive to get your grace into the midst of the crowd without attracting ob- 
servation. Once there, the rest iseasy enough.” 

Many minutes had not elapsed ere we reached the corner of Grafton street. 
Here we became entangled with the line of carriages, whieh extended 
more than halfway round Stephen’s-green, and, late as was the hour, were stil] 
thronging and pressing onwards towards the scene of festivity. O'Grady, who 
conmreel eniiaie to engross his grace’s attention by many bits of the gossip 
and small-talk of the day, did not permit him to remark that the vice-rega! live- 


ries and the guard of honour that accompanied us enabled us to cut the line of 


carriages, and, taking precedence of all others, arrive at the door at once. In- 
deed, so occupied was the duke with some story at the moment, that he was 
half-provoked as the door was flung open, and the clattering clash of the steps 
interrupted the conversation. 

‘‘ Here we are, my lord,” said Phil. 

“Well, get out, O’Grady. Lead on: don’t forget it is my first visit here ; 
and you, I fancy, know the map of the country.” — 

The hall in which we found ourselves, brilliantly lighted and thronged with 
servants, presented a scene of the most strange confusion and tumult ; for, 
such was the oearee of the guests to get forward, many persons were sepa- 
rated from their 
soms to rescue them, and desolate daughters seized distractedly the arm nearest 
them, and implored succour with an accent as agonizing as though on 
the eve of shipwreck. Mothers screamed, fathers swore, footmen laughed, 
and high above all came the measured tramp of the dancers overhead, while 
fiddles, French horns, and dulcimers scraped and blew their worst, as if 
purposely to increase the inextricable and maddening confusion that pre- 
vailed. ; 

** Sir Peter and Lady Macfarlane!” screamed the servant, at the top of the 
stairs. 

“Counsellor and Mrs. Blake.” 

“ Capt. O’Ryan, of the Rifles’—* Lord Dumboy”—— 

“Dunboyne, vou villain !” 

“* Ay, Lord Dunboyne, and five ladies.” 

Such were the announcements that preceded us as we wended our way slow- 
ly on, while I could distinguish Mr. Rooney’s voice receiving and welcom ng 
his guests, for which purpose he used a fozmula, in part derived from 
tice of an auction-room. 

“ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, walk in. Whist, tea, dancing, negus, and 
blind-hookey—delighted to see you—walk in;” and so, da capo, only varying 
the ritual when a lord or a baronet necessitated a change of title 

“You're quite right, O'Grady ; I wouldn’t have lost this for a great deal,” 
whispered the duke. 

«« Now, my lord, permit me,” said Phil. ‘Hinton and I will engage Mr. 
Rooney in conversation, while your grace can pass on and mix with the 
crowd.” 

“Walk in, walk in, ladies and Ah! how are you, captain’?—this is 
kind of you—Mr. Hinton, your humble servant——Whist, dancing, blind- 
hookey, and negus Walk in, and, Captain Piul,” added he, in 
“a bit of supper, by-and-by, below stairs.” 

‘“‘T most tell you an excellent thing, Rooney, before I forget it,” said O’Gra- 
dy, turning the host's attention away from the door as he spoke, and inventing 
some Imaginary secret forthe occasion ; while I followed his grace, who now 
was so inextricably jammed up in the dense mob, that any recognition of him 
would have been very difficult, if not actually impossible 


the prac- 








& 


whisper, 


ie duke’s attention was devoted to the 


Some halt-doze 


For some time I could pereeive that ¢] 
conversation about him u ladies were earrying on a very ac- 
tive and almost acrimonious controv ersy on the subj: ct of dress > hot however 
with any artistic pretension of regulating costume or colour, nor discussing the 
rejection of an old, or the adoption of a new mode, but, with a much more prac- 
tical spirit of inquiry, they were appraising and valuing each other's fiuery, 
the most sincere and simple way tnaginable 


** Seven-and-sixpence a yard, my dear; you'll never get it less, I assure 


” wT t’e + . » al tr 9. yes \ 
you Phat’s elegant lace, Mrs. Mahony ; was it run, ma’am \ 
Mahony bridled at the suggestion, and replied that, though neither her lact 
ior her diamonds were Irish——* Six | ! - 


ix breadths, ma’am, always in the skirt 
said a fat, little dumpy woinan, holding up her satin petticoat in evidence 


“] say, Hinton,” Whuspere {the duke, * 1} ope they won't end by an exami- 
But what the deuce is ¢ : 


nation of us g 





This remark was caused by a very s lar movement in the room. The 





crowd which had succeeded to the dane rs, 


rom end to end, now fell back 


’ ] ° ly r.Y 
lied the large drawing-room 


to either wall, leaving a space of about a yard 
wide down the entire centre of the room, #s though some performance was 


tbout to be enacted or some procession to march there 
‘© What can it be ?” said the duke some foolery of O'Grady’s depend up- 
on it, for look at him up there, talking to the band.” 


I 5 


As he spoke, the musicians struck upthe grand march in Blue Beard, and 
Mrs. Paul Rooney appeared in the open space, in all the plenitude of her 
charms—a perfect blaze of roug: 


lemn state. She moved along in time to the music, followed by Paul, whose 


, red feathers, and rubies,—marching In so- 






cunning eyes twinkled with more than a common shrewdness, as he peered here 


ind there through the crowd. They came straight towards where we wer 
standing ; and while a whispered murmur ran through the room, the various 
persons around us drew back, leaving the duke and myself completely isolated 
Before his grace could recover his concealment, Mrs 
him. The music suddenly ceased; while the lady, 
though the object were to conceal ail the company behind her, curtsied downto 
the very floor. 

‘* Ah! your grace,” uttered in an accent of the most melting tenderness, 
were the only words she could spe ak, as she bestowed a look of still mors 
speaking softness. 
would honour——’ 

‘* My dear madam,” said the duke, taking her hand with great courtesy, 
** pray, don't overwhelm me with obligations. A very uatural, I hope a very 
pardonable desire to witness hospitality | have heard so much of, has led me 
to intrude thus uninvited upon you. Will you allow me to make Mr. Rooney's 
acquaintance !’ 

Mrs. Rooney moved gracefully to one side, waving her hand with the air of 
1 magician about to summon an attorne y from the 


Rooney stood before 





disposing her petticoats as 


‘Ah, did ever hope to see the day when your highness 


earth, when suddenly a 
change came over his grace’s features; and as he covered his mouth with his 
handkerchief, it was with the greatest difficulty he 
burst of laughter. 
gest gravity. Mr. Paul Rooney, for the tirst time in his life, found himself the 
host of a viceroy, and, amid the fumes of his wine and the excitement of the 
scene, entertained some very confused notion of certain ceremouies observ- 
ible on such occasions. He had read of eurious observances in the east, and 
strange forms of etiquette im China, and, probably, had the Khan of Tartary 
dropped in on the evening in question, his memory would have supplied him 
witi some hints for his reception; but, with the representative oi Britannic 
majesty, before whom he was socompletely overpowered, he could not think 
of, ner decide upon any thing. A very misty impression flitted through his 
mind, that people occasionally knelt before a lord-lheutenant ; but whether they 
life of him he could 
While, therefore, the dread of omitting a customary etiquette weigh- 
ed with him on one hand, the fear of ridicule actuated him on the other; and 
thus he advanced into the presence with bent knees and a supplicating look 
eagerly turned towards the duke, ready at any moment to drop down or stand 
upright before him, as the circumstances might warrant. 


retrained iroim an open 


did so at certain moments, or as a general practice, for the 
not tell. 


riends: turbaned old ladies called in cracked voices for their | th 
| difficult to conceive or deseribe. 





1 ¢ bical +} 
iulto strike at 1e€ 





s j time the Turks professed to have derived more benefit from Aim than from any | 
he figure before him was certainly not calculated to sug- | ‘ 





ment, as, while it should amuse his grace, would rescue him from the annoyance 
of being stared at by many who never had walked tie boards with alive viceroy. | 

“Isn’t it gloriously done, Hinton?” he whispered in my ear as he passed. 
‘Now, lend me your aid, my boy to keep the whole thing moving. Get a 
partner as quick as you can, and let us try if we can’t do the honours of | 
the house, while the master and mistress are basking in the sunshine of royal | 
favour.” , 

As he spoke, the band struck up “ Haste to the wedding!” The dancers 
assumed their places; Phil himself flying hither and thither, arranging, direct- 
ing, ordering, countermanding, providing partners for persons he had never 
seen before, and introducing individyals of whose very names he was ignorant. 

* Push along, Hinton,” said he, ‘only set them going—speak to every one 
—half the men in the room answer to the name of ‘ Bob,’ and all the young 
ladies are ‘Miss Magees.’ Go it, my boy ; this is a great night for Ireland !” 

This happy land, indeed, which, like a vast powder-magazine, only wants 
but the smallest spark to ignite it, is always prepared for an explosion of fun. 
No sooner, then, did O’Grady, taking out the fattest woman in the room, pro- 
ceed to lead her down the middle to the liveliest imaginable country-dance, 
than at once the contagious spirit flew through the room, and dancers pressed 
in from every side. Champagne, served round in profusion, added to the 
excitement ; and, as eight-and-thirty couple made the floor vibrate beneath 
them, such a scene of noise, laughter, uproar, and merriment ensued, as it were 





’ 


SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI. 
A TOUR BY PATISON HUNTER, EsQ.—f[ Continued.] 
A RECONNAISSANCE. 

Upon the 6th November I disembarked at Beyrout * 

Capt. Laué had proposed to me, before landing, te accompany him in a re- 
connaissance of Ibrahim Pacha’s forces at Zahle. Hitherto no attempt had 
been made to reconnoitre the enemy in the interior, the only mformation which 
could be obtained respecting thei being through the newly-appointed Emir Be- 
schir; nor was that inany instance of a conclusive or satisfactory character 
The signal blow which had just been struck,and which so successfully concluded 
the naval conquest of the coast, made it evident that the next step must be to- 
wards the interior ; and Capt. Laue felt anxious to commence the service of the 
campaign. 

J] must introduce more fully my present companion. Capt. Laué was one of 
several Prussian officers, who nominated by their Government, had, a few years 
previously, entered the Turkish service. Their office was that of Military In- 
structors. I[t was at a time when most of the continental Powers first cunfes- 
sedly united in schemes for the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire, originat- 
ing inthe exertions and ‘reforms’? of the Sultan Mahmoud. Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and French officers, were alike appointed ; but, after the lapse of a year 
or so, the first of those only remained : the latter, becoming dissatisfied, return- 
ed to Europe. ‘They had all, indeed, many disagreeable things to contend with, 
in the position in they were placed. Their story is illustrative of strange fea- 
tures in the condition of Turkey. 

The Sultan had craved from his Allies superior oficers, qualified to organize 











his army ona European footing,—a term, we may remark, as specious as the 
other superticial innovations of that monarch. ‘The vificers who were sent to | 
him were old soldiers,—men without other recommendations than those which | 
they had acquired by long services and practical ability. The different Govern- | 


nents, inacceding to the wishes of the Sultan, considered it merely necessary 





that the individuals nominated should be efficient nen: beyond this no assist- 


ance was given: their suital 

lett to the decision of the Turks themselves. Hence the failure of the atte mpt 

The Turk, althougi he might confess the novel military acquirements of his 
ct 


Frank instructor, was not the less inclined to consider him ina personally de- 


ile establishment, and me/hod if Usefulness, Was | 

| 
preciatory light,—a view naturally inspired by bigotry and ignorance. They | 
regarded them as Gvaour (implying a moral,as well as a religious, debasement.) | 
Che Sultan gave them good salarie>, and honourable appointments ; but, fear- 


root of preyndices and real corruptions, conferred upon thein 





no degree of rank, alleging their religious inc ipability 
The late Sultan, in the mnovations which he introd, 


: Turkey, was ignorant of the 
- 


uced upon external forms 


nneiple which teaches us, that, in order to ad- 





e€ a nation towards turther enlightenment, it is necessary such progress be 


based upon some n itural and 





t 
He destroyed the Janissaries, but he neglected to endow in their stead the only | - 


" 
safeguard that could better s 


ipport the dignity of his throne,—the civil liberty 
of the subject He prohibit {the turban to the employes ot! his Government, | 
yet otherwise left ‘Turkey trammeled under every degenerate feature peculiar 
the Kast of his day , , ; 


But to return to the story of the foreivn “ Tustructors,’” which will lead me 


to what I have to say about my new acquaintance Ihe Prussian officers men- 
fuliv struggled against the prejudice 
Turki-h officials. + 
At the battle of Nezib the four Prussian officers remaining in the Turkish | 
service were present with the army. ‘The Porte had then given them a new 


tithe—that of Advisers, and their emoluments 





umounied to the pay of the low- | 








eat class General Officers in Europe Phey strongiy represented to Hafiz Pa- 
cha the great error he was committing In ¢ icuiating lis fortitied camp upon thie 
mere of General Suleiman, who had fora moment cut olf their retreat 





upon Ale ppo,—urging that dclay must benefit their own party, and weaken the 
enemy ; and, on the eve before the battle, again protested against the Pacha’s 
As 1s known, 
and, at the close of 
is engagement which ensned, the Prussian officers having rendez- 


eagerness to offer combat, when in such an unfavourable position 
I 


the selt-willed and imperious Hafiz rejected their advice ; 





the disasty 
voused from their different stations on the field, saved themselves in flight to- 
gether; but only when the deroute had become so complete, that not a ‘lurk- 
ish colour remained untaken 


Three of those officers immediate ly quitted the 
irkish service, under, at length, the same disgust that their comrades had 
yne before them. Capt. Laue only remained. He had from the first apphed 
himself to the acquirement of the Turkish language, and by his steady assidu- 


itv gained considera 


d 


le proficiency. 





\ One attribute seems pre-eminently to have 
marked his conduct (judging from gencral authority )—an uncompromising opl- 
nion of the low condition ot the ‘Turks ; and which he on most occasions open- 
ly declared to their faces. 


I believe no man before so freely asserted to the 
Mussulman his faults 


; 
he, consequently, had many enernies—but at the same | 


other Frank. The best proof of this Opinion was his appointment, after the 
atfair of Nezib, to a charge at the Dardanelles of several extensive improve- 


ments. He remained there two years; and, on a subsequent Inspection by the 


! 
Vizier, (Chosreff,) the highest compliments were publicly expressed by the | 
Minister.t Since the arrival of Capt. Laué in Syria, I can treat ofhis conduct 
from more personal observation. He landed at Jouni with the first body of 
Turkish troops, and his indefatigability at that period was remarked by most 
of the British officers. Having early supplied himself with several excelle t 


| horses, (a requisite which, from its expense, was at the time very generally ne- 


Entering at once into the spirit of the scene, the duke bowed with the most ! 
formal courtesy, while he vouchsafed to Mr. Rooney some few expressions of | 


compliment. At the same time, drawing Mrs. Rooney’s arm within his own, 
he led her down the room, with a grace and dignity of manner no one was mort 
master of than himself. As for Paul, apparently unable to stand upright under 
the increasing load of favours that fortune was showerlag upon his head, he 
looked over lis shoulder at Mrs. Rooney, as she marched off in triumph, with 
the same exuberant triumph Young used to throw into Othello, as he passion- 
ately exclaims— 
‘** Excellent wench ! perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee !” 
Not but that, at the very moment in question, the object of it was most un- 
gratetully oblivious of Mr. Rooney and his affection 
Had Mrs. Paul Rooney been asked on the morning after her ball, what was 
her most accurate notion of Elysian bliss, she probably would have answered, 
—leaning upon a viceroy’s arm in her own ball-room, under the envious store 
ind jealous gaze of eight hundred assembled guests. Her flushed look, her 
flashing eye, the trembling hand, with which she waved her fan, the proud, im- 
perious step, all gpoke of triumph. In faci, such was the halo of reverence, 
such the reflected brightness the representative of monarchy then bore, she 
felt ita prouder honour te be thus escorted, than if the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias had deigned to grace her mansion with his presence. How she loved to 
run over every imaginary title she conceived applicable to his rank, “* Your 
royal highness, ‘Your grace,” “ Your noble lordship,” varying and combin- 
ing them, like a child who runs his « rring fingers over the keys of a piano-forte 
and Is delighted with the efforts of his skill. 
Ww hile th s gy scene was thus enacting, the ball-room resumed its former 
ring up the duke into the hands of the Rooneys, 


‘240 De set avout restoring sue degras 
ac set avout restoring such a degree of turmoil, tumult, noise and merri 








giected,) he was ever in the outskirts or piquets of the camp, or hovering round 

the opposite entrenchments of the enemy. His gallant conduct at Carnicho- 
vahn and Sidon I have already mentioned in the account of these engagements, 
He came into Syria without any act 
same | : , 


ual rank or station assigned to him, in the 
ght, and with the same pay, as General Jochmus; but there was this 
he two officers,—the former was remarkable only for his 
practical talents, had served his country long and faithfully, and gained his po- 
sition amonyst the Turks unaided by interests ; the other through life had stu- 
died to « mploy men and means at least as muchas his sword, had acquired the 
Support of an all-powerful Ambassador, and, in short, knew how to achieve ho- 
nours and place by the additional aid of his accomplishments. My future nar- 
rative wil lold the fact, that he who is left behind, in such a race, is not 
Ways the least estimable 


difference between t 





; And now to commence my first excursion with this officer. The Captain 
had his horse wart ng him For inyself, ] proce eded tothe market, and s0on 
found a nag, bridiec in mouth, and completely caparisoned. Before the dawn we 
were tureading our way across the long drift-sands which skirt Beyrout on the | 
north-east side, one of the Captain’s servants (Antonio, for he must be made | 
known) acting as , vide, and, if need be, as interpreter. We directed our hor- 
ses towards the abr ipt chain of mountains rising ata league inthe Plain. Our } 
object was to reach Hamanah, the residence of the Emir Beschir, or Prince of | 
Lebanon, and which we found to be a journey of five hours, over a very broken 
and tedious ascent ; 

Hamanah is situated below the beetling crest of the mountain Knissy. A 
long and precipitous valley descends from it directly towards the sea, but the 


approach on horseback ts ne cessarily in a circuitous direction. On entering the 





| 


* Before entering on the detail of fresh subjects which will now attract me | may 
state, that Admiral Walker proceeding to ¢ onstantinople, received from the Ot oma 
Government every mark of its gratitude and respect He was received by, the su tun 
with the greatest consideration, and, as a reward for his faithful and evergetic services. 
had at once conferred upon him the rank of Pacha ; the honour being heightened by a 
compliment in their best taste, that of the felicity of his adopted name—Jahver, (or 
God-send,) Pacha. 

+ Those only who know Turkey can adequately comprehend the extent and ay plica- 
bility of the term ‘ intrigue ;” nor will it by them be deemed too much to say, that the 
councils and a/ministratiuns of its Government are mainly carried ou by this treacher- 
ous machinery. 

+ My information on this head is from Sir Baldwin Walker, who accompanied the 
Vizier on that occasion. 





; and the numerous selfish intrigues of the | 





village, which is very considerable, we saw every feature that might be suppo- 
sed to mark the head-quarters of a force in arms with an enemy in their vicini- 
ty. Asturdy rabble, every man with his gun slung at his shoulder, early de- 
manded the object of our visit ; and, on being informed that it was to see their 
Emir, on the service of the Sultan, they all preceded us with no small degree 
of clamour and familiarity. The place seemed teeming with women and chil- 
dren, seeking protection, and with men and horses ‘ ready for the fray.” At 
last we led into a large court-yard, surrounded by buildings of irregular con- 
struction. It was placed at the extreme edge of the village, overlooking the 
long descending valley I have noticed, and the view it afiorded of the moun- 
tains and sea was superb. We were told it was the residence of the Emir, and 
we alighted. No very princely reception awaited us; even the external gauds 
of Eastern show were wanting. We were ushered, through dirty passages, into 
a large Syrian room of the commonest description, at the door of which the 
Emir Abdallah (brother of the reigning Prince) met us, and gave us “the wel- 
come.” The query of our business soon followed. Capt. Laué stated himself 
to be a Tedesco (German,) in the suite of Selim Pacha, (his nominal appoint- 
ment,) and that he required information respecting the enemy. ‘The Emir Ab- 
dallah hereupon most graciously hugged the said individual, and, leading him 
to one of the dirty carpets in the corner, squatted himself at his side, and—— 
ordered pipes. 

In the East, nothing is done ina hurry; and this story, therefore, must be 
left to develope itself in its proper course ; whilst at present I will remark, as 
I did at th> time, upon the peculiarly fine flavour of the Emir’s tettoun, or 


tobacco. It is a subject of great note in Syria, and may merit here a few 
observations. One is struck at first by a quality it possesses of swelling after 


it is lit; so much so, that, in a short time, it protrudes from the bowl to a 
size nearly three times that of the original tobacco. It is not necessary to be 
a smoker to experience its agreeable fragrancy. Its test is that a bit be- 
ing lit should burn like touchwood, and putting then the smoke near the 
eye, not in any way to occasion pain to that organ. Its mere tobacco quali- 
ties are, I should think, the first in the world. It is raised by certain growers 
near Gebail, expressly for the Emir, and he is very strict in retaining its mo- 
nopoly. 

Having thus, with due decorum, smoked our rallyoon, it is time for the further 
negotiations of business 9 proceed. Captain Laue, after hearing all the 
Emir had to say respecting the enemy, told him he still considered it indispen- 
sable a reconnatssance should be made ; and requested the Emir to grant him 
fifty of his horsemen to proceed with him onthe morrow upon that expedition. 
The former, although he could not but admit the Captain’s reasons, and the 
necessity for their own safety that the condition of the enemy should be as cor- 
rectly known as possible, still had many contrary and undecided notions upon 
the matter. At length, nowever, he yielded, but said he must consult that night 
with the Skeiks and other men of authority as to the best means for carrying 
his intentions into effect. 

When the sun had set, we ate our rice and kid from the same platter with 
his Highness, (save the mark !—but our august companion employed his fin- 
gers in place of kuife, fork, or spoon!) and he prodaced afterwards some ca- 
pital Lebanon wine. The stage of proceedings then shortly arrived to which 
! am hastening—the council. An intense cold had succeeded with the even- 
ing, and which was the more apparent to us, who came from the genial climate 
of the plain. The Emir was wrapped in fur, and installed with his ehibouk 
upon a comfortable-looking but dirty cushion. ‘Che Captain was beside him, 
with a sheepskin saddlecloth over his shoulders ; and next, the reader’s humble 
servant, orthodoxly ensconced in the folds of a good Highland plaid. I may 

'so state, to render the picture more comple, that Antonio had placed himself 


jin a respectfully kneeling posture, immediately in front of the above distin- 
| suished party. 


A very old man shortly entered, and the Emir arose, (we, of course, so far 
following his example,) then adv incing to the door, he met the new comer. 
humbly kissing the hem of his garment. The white-bearded venerable smiled 
inost affably upon each of us respectively, and, taking his seat, we all ‘‘towed 
a line,’ as the trio had done previously. Antonio declared that the old 
man was a Druse friend of the Emir Beschur’s, and, he added, the richest man, 
after the Emir, in the mountains. 


“ Richissimo, richissimo !” he said, under his breath, and wistfully staring 


at the aged Druse*. 

iow the room began to fill; and as each turbaned mountaineer en- 
tered, his girdle bristling with arms, he left his shoes or large red boots at the 
door, and, siridimg into the centre of the apartment, saluted the Chiefs with 
the ‘* Masahlamy,” earrving his right hand from his hps to his forehead 
They then formed in a large circle in front of the mountain Chiefs and our- 
selves, and which became more and more extended until the room was quite 
full. ‘The consultation bearing upon the Captain's proposal was soon opened, 
and at first Antonio kept us mforme d upon the current of their observations ; but 
sv0n the nmvise and cxcitement beeame so great. that he himself got too much 
interested to pay us any attention. It appeared the dispute was principally 
is to the number of men to be employed, and which the majority considered 
onght not to be less than 300. ‘They seemed all to agree in a very exaggerat- 
ed notion of the power of the enemy. In vain, when the proposal was ex- 
plained to Capt. Laue did he attempt to make them understand that success 
in such an instance depended upon having a small, effective, and resolute bo- 
dy, who would dash forward for some time unobserved, and be merely suffi- 
cient to protect t straggling hestile bodies,-—that, with the 
ity men asked for, he proposed only to employ half that namber in approach- 
ig the near vicinity of the camp ; and who, by a rapid circuit from the moun- 
tains into the plam, at the chance of a few stray shots, night come unawares 
upon the low heights near the cantonments; while the rest would remain a lit- 
+} He told them that 








themselves agains 


le in the rear, and serve,if necessary, to cover a retreat. 


| either very large or very small bodies must be employed, and for the former 


that they had not sufficient. But no,—they could not understand any such 
tacties ; and ultimately the matter was compromised by the Captain agreeing 
to move forward at daylight with an hundred horsemen, under the personal 
command of the Emir Abdallah. The company then separated, and prepa- 
rations were set on foot for passing the night. ‘There was a raised sort of di- 
van, the size of an ordinary bed, in one corner, and upon this the Emir laid 
himself to repose. He was kind enough to offer either of us a share of 
his accommoedations,—an honour which was as graciously as possible de- 
clined. With some additional covers, we were both soon asleep where we 
had sat 

‘The earliest dawn saw us stirring, when, with an admirably mounted body 
of horsemen, we were moving out of the village, higher up the range. The 
mountaineers, who were certainly as splendid a set of fellows as ever I saw 
collected together, began, as day became distinct, to divert themselves with 
feats of horsemanship, and feints of attack. Three or four would put their 
horses full speed over the rocky and broken ground, showmy the address and 
sure-footedness of their animals; others would pursue, levelling their rifles ; 
or the pursued, full career, would throw their horses on their haunches, pre- 
ending to receive the charge with the spear. ‘These exercises, which showed 
he hilarity of many of our party, and the high breed and training of their hor- 
ses,did little credit to the judgment or foresight of those engaged in thus unne- 
cessarily fatiguing the cattle. 


+ 
{ 
¢ 
t 


In a short hour we gained the summit of this portion of the Lebanon range, 
and which commanded an extensive view of the opposite anti-Libanus, and of 
the intervening broad valley of the Boceah. We were told that the Commo- 
dore, a fortnight previously, had proceed dto this point in his ieconnaissance 
of the country From thence we began to descend, the Emir and his horsemen 
becoming at once much mc ¢ wary and circumspect. Scouts were thrown out 
to the distance of a quarter of a mile on either side, and advanced guards es- 
tablished of five and ten men. ‘The first village (Booukrish) which we came to, 
was not more than 1009 yards from the Boccah, and presented a sad picture of 
desolation and misery. tt had been burnt down a few days before by Ibrahim 
Pacha, and the smoke ‘vas stil reeking from behind its bare walls. Several of 
the wretched inhabitants, standing upon the higest ruins, warned us froma 


| nearer approach—the plague had now broken out, and added to their suffer- 


ings 

And here let me say a word about [brahim Pacha and the system of burning 
villages for which he ts so celebrated. Monsieur ——, a French gentleman of 
ability, who was present in the camp of Ibrahim during the whole of his 
residence and ‘nanoeuvres in the Boccah and Lebanon, and whose acquain- 
tance I subsequently had the pleasure of making, once remarked to me: — 
** When Ibrahim used to return from any of his numerous excursions, either to 
the vicinity of the Allied Forees at Jouni, or from opposite portions of the 


| Kisruan district,we wouid say, *‘ Well, and what has your Highness done against 


the enemy! What success!’ * Good’ the Pacha would reply, ‘ Ihave burnt 
and destroyed such and such villages, counting them at the same time upon 
‘This suicidal intelligence,” said the French gentleman, “ was the 
only sort of news the Pacha ever brought us!” And that system, truly, was 
tne sole aggressive means employed by this imbecile General, throughout the 
latter part of his defensive operations. ‘Those measures of retaliation, which in 
he former condi.ion of Syria were operative in affecting the interests of the 
mountain-comimunities. who could not otherwise be punished by force of arms, 
were stvll blindly and madly followed; although now, from the change of 
relative positivus, every village which he fired, and every mountaineer whom he 
offended, contributed to add strength and stability to the allied cause against 
him 


his hugers 


* Antonio was a Maronite who once accompanied the famous Clot Bey inte Italy, 
and hence acquired a certain sort of language, much resembling Italian. 
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but here our friend the Emir began 


ve commenced to descend into the plain, é. in which the enemy 


i i isi The village of Zahl 
to show manifest signs of indecision. go of Zable, ge we were Uptn, 
had intrenched themselves, was situate at the foot of | Pe cctas to hide'it, at 

i distant about four miles: a hill near Zahle, = te ssh to trot briskly 

on i It was, therefore, the Captains wis 

prenstt, Sem ee a ee when opposition was shown. We 
forward, and to regain the mountains only w = Pine ets detiened ten ener 
had proceeded, however, but a short distance, W ats Ths Captain examined 
a distant body of horsemen, and instantly cried : ei Bo aang er 
the object with his glass, and assured the Emir t nat —— bse teem 
they were quietly grazing, and tethered without ac = rain 
our companions on their weakest poin—-thess — Asa yee nap 
loping on we should secure and carry & , those — "Zahle. a 
subsequently accompany him in a circuit towar ry . aus chested “tall eal 
mountaineers at once heartily declared in favor 0 a an yee m ee ee 
across the country” in the most famous style. —_ —S “ dan 
evinced his former symptoms, and the Captain, not to ae : peas ee 
of success in his main object, consented to retire, an again so saan 
range, from whence moving toward Zahle we should ee en y ppb pe 
village as possible. We then kept upon the low hills, an oe ‘ aoe ne 
caution, having scouts moving parallel, higher up, who emg eer ape mesa 
tensive view of the country. At length the glen in whic oo a 
began to open upon us; a body advanced to the crest of a hi . = word 
above the village, and the Emir—ourselves—and half-a-dozen 0 - Ao ay 
went on foot to a somewhat nearer and more favourable angie " y the ar 
of our glasses, Zahlé and the adjacent country were minutely oro Be 

The village was apparently composed of about 500 houses, ~~ on yt 
considerable size. Situate on the brow of a hill, from whence t oe: was = 
peded descent, it offered many evident disadvantages for defence. + . ig l 
ments of any description could be observed. ‘There were a few tents ” ee 
vicinity, near where a body of cavalry were bivouacked. It was sneine t - 
the troops must be much crowded, if, as it was said, there were “ - t le 
village. Picquets were observed towards the plain, and pn from a joe 
was partially commanded by a few field-pieces. Although [bra aim, was re- 
ported to have a large park of artillery in Zahlé (on the other side of a ravine, 
and at the commencement of the plain). It appeared our movements were hot 
observed by the enemy, and which says but little for their proper distribution 
ganization. ra 

We rejoined our horses, and turned again towards Hamanah, skirting the Op- 
posite side of Gibel Knissy to that by which we approached. The clouds, before 
lowering, became now dark and threatening, and we were soon overtaken by 
heavy rain and tempestuous weather—whilst loud peals of thunder reverberated 
through the surrounding mountains. Spurs were put to our horses, and in 
three hours we entered once more the Emir’s abode.—[ 7’ be continued. | 
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MOTT’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 

[We quote the following interesting extracts from the recently published 
work of Medica! Travel by Dr. Mott.) 

ENGLAND. 

During thirty-five years’ absence from England, being the period elapsed 
since [ was completing my education there, I found almost a new medicime had 
sprung up, a norwm organon, under the extending and wholesome conquests 
of the Baconian philosophy, which holds, it may be said, the juste milieu or 





equipoise of inductive reasoning between the finespun abstractions of theory 
and an undue inultiplication of embarrassing details. A philosophy which must | 
prevail and spread its light over the earth, while founded as it is on such just 
principles, to whatever science those principles be applied. | 
~ Thad scarcely set foot in London, when my natural anxiety to see my old 
preceptor, Sirk Astiey Cooper, induced me almost immediately to call upon 
him. I found him out, but, wishing to surprise him, I did not leave a card, | 
ind, ascertaining the hour he would be at home to receive patients, repaired | 
ither the following day. While waiting in the antechamber, Sir Astley and 
hall. I awaited ny turn 
vith the crowd that daily resorted for professional advice to the mansion of this 
iow deceased and lamented man, one of the greatest ornaments of our profes- 
} 


lady arrived in their carriage and passed through the 


ion; end when the number came to my turn, made my appearance before him, 
and, standing face to face, could not resist the pleasure of offering him my hand. 
He returned the salutation, and I remarked, ** Do you remember me?” He 


paused, and gazed for some seconds, when I was gomg on to explain, though at 
that time my il health would have well justified me in appearing under the | 
plain cognomen of a patient. But the gratification of once more beholding my 
revered and beloved preceptor was too great to allow me much longer to con- 
Sir Astley, seeing me about to un- 
don’t tell me!” and instantly afterward 
when, of course, inutual greetings ensued, and a most 


eal myself under an assumed incognito 


rave! the mystery, exclaimed, ‘ Stop! 
said, “Itis Dr. Mott ;” 
refreshing and agreeable interview, in glancing at the reminiscences of the past, | 
and in booking-up and comparing notes for the long interval that had elapsed | 


since we had seen each other. 


In conversing with Sir Astley upon the immediate cause which had led to 
my visit to Europe, he fully accorded with me in the belief that I had embra- 
ced the only remedy left for me; and that all the ills I was labouring under 
were imputable to the broken-down state of my nervous system, from incessant 


and unwearied ocenpation in my profession. For, said he, no man buta sur- 
geon knows the exhausting demands made, not only upon our physical, but up- | 
on our moral and mental energies. Indeed, I asked him if he did not believe | 
that the vulgar opinion in respect to the prove rbial insensibility or apathy of 
surgeons was, in fact, the reverse of the truth. For certainly, I remarked, no | 
persons are thrown into situations sv peculiarly calculated to harrow up the | 
teelings even of those whose hearts are deemed to be of stone, and their nerves 
callous to ordinary impressions. He replied that such was the truth, and that, 
for that very reason, there were no classes whom he had ever remarked to be 
80 liable to diseases of the heart, both functional and organic, as soldiers and 
surgeons. And this may not seem so paradoxical when we reflect that the at- 
tractive brilliancy and applauding honours that follow those who have acquired 
distinction by master operations in surgery, invite to our profession men of the 
most finely-constructed minds, and keenest perception and sensibility. Such 
men are strongly influenced by the motive to acquire and wia the approbation of 
and are prompted also in the pursuit of surgical distinction as 
well by the virtuous ambition for honourable fame, as by the enthusiastic impul- 
ses of benevolent sentiments to devote their lives tothe relief of their fellow- 
ereatures 

Sir Astley said he had no doubt, if I relaxed myself by travel from the pur- 
suit of my profession, I would entirely recover. And the judgment of this 
truly eminent man was in this, as in so many other cases, verified to the letter. 

We frequently met at each other’s residences during my different visits to 
London, and he often reverted in our conversation to the delight he felt in re- 
collecting his American pupils, and what our country had done for surgical as 
well as medical science. I never shall forget one of those interviews. Even 
at the advanced age of sixty-eight, he insisted on my accompanying him from 





their fellow-men, 


| texture and grain of the Scotch constitution than in that of the English 
| > t=] 





his study to his dissecting-room, which, as is usual with surgeons of his rank in 
Europe, was in his own house. 


which, while he discoursed with all the intense ardour of youth, he exhibited to 
me aseries of most remarkable preparations, completed by his own hands, 
and demonstrating an anatomical accuracy and patholog'cal acumen which, 
though astonishing, did not astonish me, who from my youth had marked the 
course of his life, and knew that there was nothing of a patient or investigating 
character in our profession that his great mind could not encompass. A mind 
not brilliant, but sound, inductive, and of sleepless energies, and specially 
adapted for abstruse anatomical inquiry ; while, also, his dexterity with the 
knife enabled him to give his operations a finish and a neatness seldom or never 
surpassed. There could not, perhaps, be offered a more beautiful testimonial 
of his passion for his own profession than the subject to which I have alluded, 
and upon which he bestowed so much attention. Though apparently humble 
and obscure, the thymus gland was, for that very reason, one that he deemed 
of sufficient importance to require the light of his most profound exaraination 
And let me here add, in tribute to the virtues and abilities of this illustrious sur- 
geon, that there are none who are more indebted to him than the fairer portion 
of our race ; for to them he devoted the last energies of his life, and for them 
accomplished one of his noblest triumphs | We mean his work on the Diseases 
of Female Breasts. In this his last labour he expired ; and it may truly be 
said that he died with the harness of his profession upon him. : ; 

The last interview I had with my honoured preceptor was the evening before 
I left London, when he called at my lodgings ; and before I grasped his hand, 
which I feared would be, as it mournfully proved, the last time, he in the most 
touching and affectionate manner begged me to accept a beautiful case of sur- 
gical instruments, of his own invention, as a souvenir of his regard, and as a 
token of friendship for me. - 

Another case of splendid instruments (being for amputation) was also kindly 
presented to me as a souvenir by his distinguished nephew, 


. Brandsby Cooper, 
E sq - 


They are of rare and exquisite beauty, the handles being the wood of Old 
London Bridge, and the blades of the iron from the same. ‘The wood is of old 
English oak, and in perfect preservation, though as appears by the date engra- 
ved on the handles, they were taken from timbers laid down in 1176, and sot 
removed until 1831, beinga space of 655 years 

I cannot leave the subject of Sir Astley Cooper at this moment, when we all 
deplore his loss, without a retrospective glance at some incidents connected with 
his brilliant professional career as a surgeon 





ever performed of tying the common carotid for aneurism, this now everyda 
operation being then deemed one of the : rgery : 


short space of thirty years, among the actors in which scenes of its greatest 
triumphs Sir Astley Cooper could have truly said, 

“Quorum magna fui.” 

rst, also, with his distinguished and original contemporary, 
John Abernethy, to tie successfully the external iliac. ‘This his first essay in 
that operation I also witnessed. And he was also the first in the bold attempt, 
though unsuccessful for want of the improved American artery instruments 
used to-day, to tie the left subclavian within the scaleni muscles. 

Amid all his arduous occupations in the practice of his profession, he never 
lost sight of that primary and useful object, the transmission to posterity of 
the valuable results of his ewn labours. The professional world owe to him 
the ‘publication of his well-known gigantic work on Hernia, in all its anatomi- 
eal and surgical details: a work of which we have seen ourselves the transla- 
tions in various languages, disseminating thus his name and his fame to remote 
parts of the earth, where the modest author little dreamed, perhaps, that he was 
so well known, and held in such high appreciation. 

His ape ra work was on Fractures and Dislocations, which, though a 
cominon and everyday subject, for that very reason required a master mind like 
his to give interest and originality to its dry details. But, with the true feel- 
ings of a philanthropist and of a sincere lover in his profession, he preferred to 
walk in the paths, however beaten, in which he could render himself most use- 
ful to his fellow-man. 

Besides all these great and original works, he constantly contributed some 
of the most sound and practical papers to the periodicals of the day, showing a 
mental activity and energy, as is proverbial in our profession, which curtailed 
with him also the period of his life within the average age of those of other oc- 
cupations ; for the temper of his mind, like that of the Damascus blade, wore 
out its own scabbard : in this respect unlike his immediate contemporary, Sir 
William Blizzard, whose death happened in my previous visit to Londen. In- 
quiring of Sir Astley what had finally put a period to the protracted life of this 
almost centenarian, who attained the extreme age, we believe, of ninety-nine, I 
was answered by him that, like the last flickering glimmer of the light in the 
socket, he literally went out. . 

To crown all it can be said of this great surgeon that in the latter years of 
his life he was a faithful observer of the important rites of Christianity, and li- 
ved in the conscientious conviction of the truth of that religious faith, and in 
the daily observance of those ennobling duties, which, when all worldly sources 
of consolation—that “keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope’’—have deserted us forever, can alone extract the thorn from the couch of 
pain, disarm death of its terrors, and bring hope and cheering joy to the wound- 
ed and wearied spirit. 

And it gives me peculiar gratification to be enabled to present in this place 
the example of so illustrious and sincere a convert to Christian truth as this or- 
nament of our profession, in contradiction to the erroneous and proverbial re- 
proach, that medical men are too often insensible to the imperious obligations of 
religion. 

1 was happy to see in London, in all the hospitals—Guy’s, St. Thomas's, 
St. Bartholomew's, Middlesex, St. George's, &c.— everywhere strong evidences, 
in the amplification and extension of all the means of accommodation, comfort, 
and relief—that the police of these establishments, like the schools of medicine 
and surgery, had kept pace with the march of the age, and with the vigorous 
impulses which those sciences have received within the last thirty years. The 
accommodations for the sick are now onascale of much greater magnitude, 
better ventilation, and more perfect cleanliness and discipline. All the new 
operations which surgery, in its brilliant progress, has added to our art, are now 
performed by English surgeons with admirable skill and dexterity ; and by the 
more perfect modes of treatment, discovered through the conjoint improve- 
ments that have taken place at the same time in medicine, strictly so called, far 
more successful results, the great criterion of the utility of an art, have been 


He was among the first, 


| obtained than in former years. 


in visiting the hospitals, I was treated with the most marked and flattering 
eivilities by my friends Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Travers, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. 
Guthrie, the veteran Samuel Cooper, Mr. Mayo, Brandsby Cooper, and last, 
though not least, Mr. Liston, who may decidedly be said to be the master ope- 
rator now living in that great metropolis. 
SCOTLAND. 


Having gratified my curiosity by a sojourn of some weeks in London, [ now 


| wended my way to another old and much-cherished alma mater, Edinburgh, 
| a metropolis which, in whatever aspect we may regard it, is perfectly unique in 


its character, and justly deserving of the feelings of pride inspired in the bosom 


| of every true-born Scotsman who rejoices in the enduring fame which the learn- 
; ed men of * Auld Reekie ” have won for their country throughout the world. 


Here I found, like the trunk of an old tree stripped of almost all iv brauch- 
es, the venerable John Thompson, the same professor of surgery whom I had 
followed when I was a pupil in that celebrated university. 1 reecived from him 
and his two sons, both eminent surgeons, kindnesses and attentions which I ne- 
ver can forget. There appears to be something more tenacious of life in the 
For 
here I found also moored in his laboratory the veteran chemist, Professor Hope, 
as distinguished now as he was when I followed his lectures near forty years 
before. He was anchored, it is true, in person tothe same locality where | had 
left him, and where he had ever been; but, unlike those immovable and inani- 
mate objects at whose feet the stream of time passes unnoticed and unfelt, he 
had been ever watchful of the progress of events, and closely sympathized with, 
and participated in, every scientific improvement that had taken place in the 
brilliant department which he teaches. Home and the younger Duncan were 
also there, as informer days, but the eioquent voice of the accomplished Gre- 
gory was heard no more within those walls. His spirit, with that of the great 
and wise elder Duncan, and that of the immoral Cullen, had forever fled from 
that university, where admiring crowds had once gathered around them. ‘They 
had gone toa better and a happier world ; but they had left their virtues and 
their usefulness to be treasured and cherished as among the brightest pages in 
the annals of medicine 

Dugald Stewart, too, that monument of intellectual power, which, like some 
mighty pyramid or proud obelisk, peers on high over the sandy wastes of time, 
and whose brilliant and most profound and logical discourses I myself have so 
often listened to with delight, had also been gathered to his fathers, not to pe- 
rish unknown among the unhonoured dead, but, in the language of our own 
beautiful poet, Halleck, to be registered among those 

“Immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 
Of Edinburgh it may truly be said, 
‘Salve Magna Parens, Frngum Saturnia Tellus 
Magna viruin.” Vireit, Georgics, lib. u. 

At Edinburgh I was not unthoughtful that I was breathing within the at- 
mosphere that had been enchanted by her own Great Wizard of the North; 
that there his orb had risen to its highest splendour, and there had sunk forever 


Here he commenced showing to me the fruits | to rest ; leaving a rainbow arc in the wake of his renown that time itself can- 
of one of his last curious and interesting researches, the thymus gland, of | not efface. 


I felt that, even for an American as humble as myself, it would not 
seem extra-professional to make a pilgrimage to the yet green turf of the grave 
of that inspired genius, who, like his great prototype Shakspeare, has portrayed 
with such truth the alchemy of the mind and the anatomy of the passions. | 
accordingly repaired to A bbotsford within a year after his death, and visited his 
mansion, which, though it knew him no more—its armour-garnished walls and 
his favourite library were all there—his very vestments hanging round—and 
that Gothic door, which he has immortalized in story, unchanged and undis- 
turbed, yet did they everywhere seem to impart a balmy fragrance, redolent, in 
every relic and in every antique gem that stood out from the tracery, of the 
blameless life and consummate witchery of the great master who had here, 
from his own throne, wielded his magic wand withsuch stupendous power. 

I visited also, near Abbotsford, that exquisite ruin, Melrose Abbey ; and when 
one evening I was there, and beholding the moon shining through its windows, I 
was forcibly reminded of those well-known beautiful lines, where the author of 
Ivanhoe thus speaks :— 

“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

for the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 

From thence we proceeded a little farther oa to Dryburg Abbey, where all 
that there is of mortal or earthly of the great bard and dramatist, reposes be- 
side his father, and mother, and daughter beneath a plain and unadorned tomb, 
in one of the cloisters of that sacred ruin, that he so often visited and admired, , 
and had himself selected for his last resting-place. 

“That a poet and a novelist should have chosen the shades and ruins of Dry-! 
burg for his monument, I am not in the least surprised. hey are extensive and | 
romantic beyond my feeble powers of description. The peaceful solemnity of 
the Abbey forbids even the most idle and trifling to forget that its crumbling 
walls are to the living a memento mori, and the ivy which ¢ ings so tenaciously 
to its time-worn arches, like the Christian's hope, outliving the vigour of youth, | 
and cheering even death’s portals with its bright expectation of a green eterni- 
ww.” 
~ Before I part with Scotland, I owe it to surgery to pay a passing tribute to 
the memory of one whom I well recollect while I was @ pupil in Edinburgh, 


and whom, in after years, my more mature judgment has ranked as one of the | 


While a pupil of his in 1807, I saw him perform the first successful operation | * Extract from a MS. Journal of Mrs. V, Mott? 


boldest strokes of scientific surgery : | Beli, whose name is still fondly and justly cheri 
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most Herculean minds that has ever 


- Imean John 


a fact alone sufficient to show what rapid strides the art has made within the pupil, as a household treasure, throughout all the varied walks, — was 


in any 
both by 


paths, as well as the most intricate mazes of 


¢ ; e anatomy and surgery. The bold. 
ness and sigieeliy of his conceptions and execution in both those departments ; 
his wonderful erudition and his peculiar felicity and tersenesss of style, his 
writings alone, in fact, surpassing in graphic power and elegant diction any other 
compositions in the whole range of medical literature ; his rare genius, com- 


municating a charm to everything he touched, not only through his pen, but also 
his pencil, for he was an accomplished limner, res. A ae of character that 
threw a halo and flood of light over the schools of Edinburgh, that was not lim- 


ited by the Tweed or the Thames, but shed its i 
lands where the healing art is known. eulgnnes Deongin st mona 

But though the source of that light, not the radiance that emanated from it, 
is now forever extinguished, his illustrious brother, Sir Charles Bel/. still lives 
to hallow his memory, and to perpetuate his fame. Consociated mas him in all 
the great works on which they laboured together during life, he survives after 
the premature death of that brother, to whose grave in a foreign land [Italy] he 
recently made a pilgrimage, and will prolong by his own individual achieve- 
ments that lustre which will forever adorn this revered name. It may be said 
truly of Sir Charles Bell, that his ph: siological and pathological inquiries into 
the anatomy of the brain and nerves have, like those of Sir John Herschel in 
the mechanism of the heavens, penetrated farther than those of any other sa- 
vant, and opened an entire new world to our observation, that promises to revo- 
lutionize many of the received opinions in medicine, and overturn, or rather, 
subjugate to the control of his newly-propounded theory of the hitherto my te- 
rious functiuns of the sensific and satis donee not only the humoral, but 
other reigning hypotheses. 

Sir Charles, in the declining years of his life, felt that his happiness would 
be most consulted by leaving the metropolis of England, which he had chosen 
for some years as his residence; and returning once more, and for the last time, 
to the land of his fathers, and to his favourite city, Edinburgh, he was there 
immediately chosen to the professorship of surgery in the University, which chair 
he continues to fill with distinguished honour and usefulness as one of the ablest 
teachers of the age. 

IRELAND. 


We have not space to dwell as long as we could have desired on that famous 
land of the Scots, whose deeds, diminutive as is the territory they occupy, have 
tilled the world with their greatness, and must therefore hasten, before passing 
to the Continent, to Erin’s green isle, so renowned in song, in fable, in poetic 
interest, in chivalry, and in genius. 

I visited the Irish capital, Dublin, and found there her schools well-ordered, 
her hospitals ample, and her professors maintaining that high rank for which 
they have ever been so celebrated. 

Here I was welcomed not only with the courtesies which I had elsewhere re- 
ceived, but with all that warmth and fulness of Irish heart and Irish hospitality 
which must be seen and felt to be enjoyed. I can never erase from my memory 
the home-like cordiality, the touching attentions, the almost brotherly affection 
and endearments which with prodigal generosity were opened to me at every 
door. There was I most feelingly greeted by that patnarch in surgery, Dr. 
Coutes, with whose name and services I had been so long conversant, and with 
whom I had already been on familiar terms of intunacy for years by our frequent 
correspondence He, too, spoke-in terms of high commendation of the surgery 
of our country ; and in remarking upon the great subject of aneurisms and the 
tying of great arteries, said that America had won laurels for herself that would 
never fade, and that the American instrument for tying deep-seated arteries was 
adupted by them all, and was by far the best that had ever been invented. He 
is still in the possession of vigorous health, and long may he enjoy his well- 
merited reputation as the first surgeon of Ireland. He has not written largely, 
but what he has written has been the fruit of such exact and minute investiga- 
tion, and of such ripe experien¢y, that every line may be said to tell the truth, 
and to be a sterling acquisition to our art. Not less kind and assiduous in his 
civilities was also my friend Cusack, who now, since the partial retirement of 
h's great contemporary, Colles, from the field of operative surgery, may truly 
be said to hold the first rank in that department of our art. As it is the most 
dangerous and difficult path to eminence, and the only practical and demonstra- 
tive test of the utility of surgical science, it is, for these reasons, the most in- 
tensely ‘captivating to an ambitious mind, and the most richly rewarded with the 
approbation and applause of public opinion. 

{, perhaps, may be permitted to say, that in my opinion, no surgeon in the 
British kingdom or onthe Continent of Europe, has goue through the range of 
the great modern operations of exsecting the jaws for osteosarcoma, as suc 
cesstully and brilliantly as this our distinguished collaborateur of Dublin. 

There also resides Sir Philip Crampton, another distinguished luminary in 
surgery. He it was, permit me to add, who also followed me in the steps of 
my first operation upon the common iliac artery. Though this first attempt in 
Kurope did not succeed, I was favoured with a more fortunate issue ; and the pa- 
tient still lives in a neighbouring county, literally a monument, it may be said 
in a doubije sense of the triumphs of modern surgery. For it was not only the 
first time that this great Operation of the tying of this artery had ever been ac- 
complished successfully, but the firsé dime that it had ever been performed for 
aveurism. I hope it may not be e>asidered egotistic in me to say, that it was 
with emotions of peculiar gratification and pride, both as a surgeon and as an 
American, that I saw this my first axempt to interrupt the vital current in this 
greai arterial trunk, crowned with such complete success. 

To all my friends in Dublin, as though they were named, permit me on this 
occasion here toreturn my warmest a , ae. F stncalreg and deep sense of grati- 
tude for thir unremitted and heartfelt kindness: to me. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS T&MPLARS. 


The History of the Knights Templars, and the Temple Church, and the Tem- 
ple. By Charles G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. Longman & Co. 
There is not in the world a more romantic history than that of the Knights 

of the Temple. ‘Their humble origin, their sudden stride to power, their ter- 

rible and disastrous end, have the strangest vicissitude and deepest colouring of 

Romance. 

The views taken of them in latter years have been unfavourable. Much too 
unfavourable, surely, when the character of the times in which they flourished 
and fell, when the scenes enacted in the cloisters of the Middle Age, are con- 
siderately kept in mind. ‘ Perchance,” says honest old Fuller, “if the same 
candle had been lighted to search, as much dust and dirt would have been found 
in other Orders.” 

And so the author of this book would seem to have thought. We were 
struck by its generous tone, and found a closer attention to it repaid. It is very 
pleasing ; with solid lessons of truth, and all the attractiveness of fable. A 
history, inthe large sense of the word, it is hardly to be called: its more accu- 
rate description, would be that of a series of historical sketches. The author 
indulges few flights of his own: he has gone to the original authorities, and, 
we think wisely, preferred to tell the strange sad tale in the language they em-- 
ployed. With a quick eye for the picturesque points of his subject, he has 
placed them in admirable prominence. 

The sketch of the general fate of the Templars is given in a few words. 
They arose somewhere about 1109, and were crushed in little more than two 
centuries after that date. Their creators were nine pious and valiant knights, 
who formed themselves into a body uniting monkhood and knighthood, and 
whose exclusive object was, in those earliest years of the Christian dominion in 
Syria, to protect and def snd tle various pilgrims whe then began to hasten to 
the more sacred spots of Holy Land. ‘Their numbers soon incceased: and 
with these their wealth and power. It was natural, from the very constitution 
of the Order, that they should have acted a conspicuous part through the whole 
of the crusades. They were the offspring of the profoundest spirit of that 
movement, and sustained it with unequalled bravery and success. ‘They per- 
formed prodigious acts of valour. The standard of the Temple floated high 
above every deadly oaset, and the cry of Beauseant ! was the infidel’s most 
dreaded herald to hell. Whenthe Saracens recovered Palestine, the Tem- 
plars recreated last. ‘They lingered on the scene, as if with some fatal presen 
timent—that when they quitted it their days were numbered. The extraordi- 
nary influence tney hud acquired ; the unheard-of privileges conceded to them 
in every part of Christendom; were based on a delusion which they then saw 
scattered into air. Still there was in them the materials for a desperate strug- 
gle, and for thisthey prepared. With a sort of mstinct of fear, they signalized 
their return by some immediate assertions of hitherto unquestioned power. In 





this they were ill advised. Setting aside the temptation to plunder in their 
vast pos-essions, It was hardly to he expected, the crusades once ended, that 


| any exhibition of sacha power, with its energics disengaged from immediate 


strife, and apt for projects of temporal ambition, should not arouse the instant 
perseeution of the princes of Europe. And it fell upon them too suddenly, 
with an aim too well directed, and too terrible a concentration of hostile for- 
ces, for the possibility of effective resistance. ‘The very nature and position of 
their Order had isolated them from anything of public or popular sympathy : 
the only thing that could have saved them. So they perished. 
The ostensible charges were of two kinds: moral depravity, and religious 
heresy : but the loathsome proceedings to support them, proved little beyond 
the heroism and constancy of the gallant and unfortunate men. The moral 
depravity may have existe.J, but was certainly not proved : therefore judgment 
should pass, by the rules of Temple law, for the Templars. The religious 
heresy was in some sort established , but by means so abominable, and by pow- 
ers since declared so heretic themselves, that rational men have been at 2O 
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The Alvion. 


, pew : _ : ; We : . - : i he fortunes of the 
think Il punishment on that score horribly disproportioned and ini- , chivalry, crusading, civil wars, and border foray ; tracing t . 
quite gry bed gewoon the settled proof of ‘ie sate ‘ajastis done to| noble house, till it became extinct, or lost, or deserted the venerable pile for 


this unhappy Order, lies in the wording of the Papal Bull by which it was fi- 
nally dissolved : and which plainly confesses the inadequacy of the evidence to 
entire or perfect proof of either branch of guilt. 

As we open Mr. Addison’s volume for one or two extracts, rich materials 
crowd uponus. First of the bravery of the Templars : 

“ An eye-witness of the conduct of the Templars in the field tells us that 
they were always foremost in the fight and the last in the retreat: that they 
proceeded to battle with the greatest order, silence, and circumspection, and 
carefully attended to the commands of their Master. When the signal to en- 
gage had been given by their chief, and the trumpets of the order sounded to 
the charge, ‘then,’ says he, ‘they humbly sing the psalm of David, Non nolvs, 
non nobis, Domine, sed nomini tuo da gloriam, “ Not unto us, not unto us, O 
Lord, but unto thy name give the praise ;* and placing their lances in rest, 
they either break the enemy’s line or die. If any one of them should by 
chance turn back, or bear himself less manfully than he ought, the white man- 
tle, the emblem of their order, is ignominiously stripped off his shoulders, the 
cross worn by the fraternity is taken away from him, and he is cast out from 
the fellowship of the brethren ; he is compelled to eat on the ground without a 
napkin or a table-cloth for the space of one year; and the dogs who gather 
round him and torment him he is not permitted to drive away. At the expira- 
tion of the year, if he be truly penitent, the Master and the brethren restore to 
him the military girdle and his pristine habit and cross, and receive him again 
into the fellowship and community of the brethren. The Templars do indeed 

ractise the observance of a stern religion, living in humble obedience to their 
aster, without property, and spending nearly all the days of their lives under 
tents in the open fields.’ ”” 

The scene of the march from London in what follows, is picturesque and 
touching : 

“The Grand Master, Peter de Montaign, was succeeded by Brother Her- 
MANN DE PeriGorp. Shortly after his accession to power, William de Mont- 
serrat, Preceptor of Antioch, being ‘ desirous of extending the Christian terri- 
tories, to the honour and glory of Jesus Christ,’ besieged a fortress of the infi- 
dels in the neighbourhood of Antioch. He refused to retreat before a superior 

force, and was surrounded and overwhelmed ; a hundred knights of the Tem- 
ple and three hundred cross-bowmen were slain, together with many secular 
warriors, and alarge number of foot soldiers. The Balcanifer, or standard- 
bearer, on this occasion, was an English Knight Templar, named Reginald 
d’Argenton, who performed prodigies of valour. He was disabled and covered 
with wounds, yet he unflinchingly bore the Beauseant, or war-banner, aloft 
with his bleeding arms into the thickest of the fight, until he at last fell dead 
upon a heap of his slaughtered comrades. The Preceptor of Antioch, before 
he was slain, ‘ sent sixteen infidels to hell.’ 

“* As soon as the Templars in England heard of this disaster, they sent, in 
conjunction with the Hospitallers, instant succour to their brethren. ‘The 
Templars and the Hospitallers,’ says Matthew Paris, ‘eagerly prepared to 
avenge the blood of their brethren so gallantly poured forth in the cause of 
Christ. The Hospitallers appointed Brother Theodore, their prior, a most va- 
liant soldier, to lead a band of knights and of stipendiary troops, with an im- 
mense treasure, to the succour of the Holy Land. Having made their ar- 
rangements, they all started from the house ‘of the Hospitallers at Clerkenwell 
in London, and passed through the city with spears held aloft, shields display- 
ed, and banners advanced. ‘They marched in splendid pomp to the bridge,and 
sought a blessing from all who crowded to see them pass. The brothers indeed 
uncovered, bowed their heads from side to side, and recommended themselves 
to the prayers of all.’ ” 

The picture has a sad reverse. 
persecution : 

** Days and weeks were consumed in the examination, and thirty-six Tem- 
plars perished in the hands of their tormentor, maintaining with unshaken 
constancy to the very last the entire innocence of their order. Many of them 
lost the use of their feet from the application of the torture of fire, which was 
inflicted in the following manner; their legs were fastened in an iron frame, 
and the soles of their feet were greased over with fat or butter ; they were 
then placed before the fire, anda screen was drawn backwards and forwards, 
60 as to moderate and regulate the heat. Such was the agony produced by 
this roasting operation, that the victims often went raving mad. Brother 
Bernarde de Vado, on subsequently revoking a confession of guilt wrung from 
him by this description of torment, says to the commissary of police, before 
whom he was brought to be examined, * They held me so long before a fierce 
fire that the flesh was burnt off my heels, two pieces of bone came away, 
which I present to you.’ Another Templar, on publicly revoking his confes- 
sion, declared that four of his teeth were drawn out, and he confessed himself 
guilty to save the remainder. Others of the fraternity deposed to the infliction 
on them of the most revolting and indecent torments ; and, in addition to all 
this, it appears that forged letters from the Grand Master were shown to the 
prisoners, exhorting them to confess themselves. Many of the Templars were 
accordingly compelled to acknowledge whatever was required of them, and to 
plead guilty to the commission of crimes which in the previous interrogatories 
they had positively denied.” 

Here is another: from many quite as ludicrous and horrible : 

‘Many aged and illustrious warriors, who merited a better fate, appeared | 
before their judges pale andtrembling. At first they revoked their confessions, | 
declared their innocence, and were remanded to prison : and then, panic-strick- 
en, they demanded to be led back before the papal commissioners, when they 
abandoned their retractions, persisted in their previous avowals of gur/ty, hum- 
bly expressed their sorrow and repentance, and were then pardoned, absolved, 
and reconciled to the ehurch !_ ‘The torture still continued to be applied, and 
out of thirty-three Templars confined in the chateau d’Alaix, four died in pri- 
son, and the remaining twenty confessed, amongst other things, the following 
absurdities :—that in the provincial chapter of the order held at Montpelier, the 
Templars set up a head and worshipped it ; that the devil often appeared there 
in the shape of a cat, and conversed with the assembled brethren, and promis- 
ed them a good harvest, with the possession of riches, and all kinds of tempo- 
ral property. Some asserted that the head worshipped by the fraternity pos- 
sessed along beard; others that it was a woman’s head: and one of the 
prisoners declared that as often as this wonderful head was adored, a great 


number of devils made their appearance in the shape of beautiful women 
£999 


Witness this scene from the records of their 





That was in France 
was the fate of Brother 
vergne :— 

“* He appears to have been a knight of high honour and of stern unbending | 
pride. From first to last he had boldly protested against the violent proceed- 
ings of the inquisitors, and had fearlessly maintained, amid all trials, his own 
innocence and that of his order. ‘This illustrious Templar had fought under | 
four successive Grand Masters in defence of the Christian faith in Palestine. 
and after the fall of Acre, had led in person several daring expeditions agaist 
the infidels. For these meritorious services he was rewarded in the following 
manner :—After having been tortured and half-starved in the English prisons | 
for the space of five years, he was condemned, as he would make no confession | 
of guilt, to be shut up in a loathsome dungeon, to be loaded with double chains 
and to be occasionally visited by the agents of the inquisition, to see if hi 
would confess nothing further! In this miserable situation he remained until 
death at last put an end to his sufferings.” 

Our last extract is on the internal! discipline of the Temple itself : Scott's 
fine novel had already familiarized us with such details : 

“The discipline of the Temple was strict and austere to an extreme. An 
eye-witness tells us that disobedient brethren were confined in chains and dun- 
geons for a longer or a shorter period, or perpetually, according as it might 
seem expedient, in order that their souls might be saved at the last from the 
eternal prison of hell. In addition to imprisonment, the Templars were scourged 
on their bare backs, by the hand of the Master himself, in the Temple Hall, and 
‘were frequently whipped on Sundays in the church, in the presence of the 
whole congregation. 

*‘ Brother Adam de Valaincourt, a knight of a noble family, quitted the order 
of the Temple, but afterwards returned, smitten with remorse for his disobe- 
dience, and sought to be admitted to the society of his quondam brethren. He 
was compelled by the Master to eat for a year on the ground with the dogs ; 
to fast four days in the week on bread and water, and every Sunday to pre- 
sent himself naked in the church before the high altar, and receive the disci- 
pline at the hands of the officiating priest, in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation.”’ 


England had equal tortures 
Himbert 


This, for example, | 
Slanche, the Grand Preceptor of Au- 


| 








HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
[Second Series.} 

Although 4 continuation, prompted by the success of the first, this Second 
Series of Visits to Remarkable Places has the rare good fortune of equalling if 
not excelling its predecessors. Without being entirely devoid of a certain 
crowded litcrainess—as if the author would not trust to abroad and general 
picture, but wished to avoid any cavil about identity by enumerating ail the 
particulars—the sketches in this volume have more {fre shness, breadth, and 
lightness, than Howitv’s de scriptions sometimes possess. ‘The matter of the 
volume, too, is well varied and interchanged : we are taken from an old city 
and an oid cathedral, with its antiquitic 8, legends, and saints, to the ple asant 
spect of wild or cultivated nature in spring or early summer os 
‘ ndoned cast @ rea re te ‘ ve 


an old ruin or 
d. ana 1 
head, and Wiuuis 1 Llowist plunges into the times of 


more luxurious and Southern seats; anon we are carried from the existing 
skeleton, or mere record of old feudality, to the same principle in its tranform- 
ed and butterfly state, where large domains, great wealth, and primogeniture, 
wear a refined air, calling art, science, and mechanics to the adornment of the 
aristocratical principle—as at Lambton Castle, the seat of Lord Durnam ; then 
the reader is whirled into the dark activity and bustle of the coal-districts, or 
onward to Newcastle and Sunderland, where steam and shipping, and the won- 
ders of engineering science, in railways, bridges, and so forth, thrust the old 
glories of Catholicism and Feudalism, and the splendour of modern aristocra- 
cy, out of sight and out of mind. ; 

One of these lesser trips was a visit to Grace Darutne ; of whom he gives 
a character, not the less pleasant for the self-dependence and rational vfews 
which have enabled the lighthouse maiden to keepher head steady during the 
whirl of her sudden elevation to the temporary popularity of a herome. 


GRACE DARLING 7 

“Ts as perfect a realization of a Jeannie Deans in an English form as it Is pos- 
sible for a woman to be. She is not like any of the portraits of her. She is a 
little, simple, modest young woman, I should say of five or six-and-twenty. 
She is neither tall nor handsome ; but she has the most gentle, quiet, amiable 
look, and the sweetest smile that I ever saw in a person of her station and ap- 
pearance. You see that she is a thoroughly good creature ; and that under her 
modest exterior lies a spirit capable of the most exalted devotion ; a devotion 
so entire, that daring is not so much a quality of her nature, as that the most 
perfect sympathy with suffering or endangered humanity swallows up and anni- 
hilates every thing like fear or self-consideration—puts out, in fact, every sen- 
timent but itself. 

“The action that she performed was so natural and so necessary to her, that 
it would be the most impossible of things to convince her that she did any thing 
extraordinary. The applause which has been the consequence of her truly 
gallant exploit ; the admiration which ran through the whole kingdom, and in- 
deed through the civilized world, for even from Russia there have been com- 
missions for persons to see her, and send accounts of her and pieces of the rock 


on which She lives ; those and the foolish though natural avidity of the mob of 


wonder-lovers, who in steam-boat loads have flocked thither, filling that tall 
lighthouse several stories high, till nobody could stir; the attentions of the 
great—for the titled have not failed to pay her the homage of their flatteries ; 
none of these things have made her any thing but what she was before. The 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland had her and her father over to the castle, 
and presented her with a gold watch, which she always wears when visiters 
come. The Huinane Society sent her a most flattering vote of thanks, which 
is in the house, framed ; and the President presented her with a silver teapot : 
but none of these things, no, nor the offers of marriage which followed her 
notoriety, and the little fortune (I believe about £700) which was subscribed 
for her or given to her in presents, have produced in her mind any feeling but a 
sense of wonder and grateful pleasure. She is just as modest ; has just that 
same sweet affectionate smile, void of conceit as heaven is of crime. She 
shuns public notice, and is even troubled at the visits of the curious. She 
has shown as much good seuse and firmness as she did heroism; and would 
be as ready to-morrow to risk her life to save another's as she was in 1838. 
She is tome more completely a Jeannie Deans than I could have conceived or 
can express. 

“The house is literally crammed with presents of one kind or another, in- 
cluding a considerable number of books. She was offered £20 a night to 
appear at the Adelphi, in a scene of the shipwreck, merely to sit in a boat: 
but this and all similar offers which would have enriched her she has steadily 
declined. 

‘* When I went, she was not visible; and I was afraid I should not have 
got to see her, as her father said she very much disliked meeting strangers that 
she thought came to stare at her: but when the old man and I had had a little 
conversation, he went up to her room, and soon came down witha smile, saying 
she would be with us soon. So, when we had been up to the top light- 
house and had seen its machinery, had taken a good look-out at the disiant 
shore, and Darling had pointed out the spot of the wreck and the way they 
took to bring the people off, we went down, and found Grace sitting at her 
sewing, very neatly but very simply dressed in a plain sort of a_ striped 
printed gown, with her watch-seal just seen at her side, and her hair neatly 
braided ; just, in fact, as such girls are dressed, only not quite so smart as they 
often are. 

‘She rose very modestly, and with a pleasant smile said, ‘ How do you do, 
Sir?’ Her figure is by no means striking ; quite the contrary : but her face is 
full of sense, modesty, and genuine goodness ; and that is just the character 
she bears. Her prudence delights one. 
well have supported thie biilliaucy of her humane deed. 
the notion that such actions must spring from genuine heart and mind. As 
have said, she has had various offers of marriage, but none that were considered 











quite the thing, and she said ‘No’ to all. One was from an artist, who came 
to take her portrait. The Duke of Northumberland told her that he hoped 
she would be careful in such affairs, as there would be sure to be designs upon 
her money ; and she told him that she would not marry without his approba- 
tion.” 

Were it not for the greater change, and the stimulating effects of novelty, 
which induces surprise if it cannot compel people to think, there are many 
places in merry England much more charming and picturesque than any thing 
which can be seen betwixt the Channel and Paris, and many that railroads have 
rendered more rapidly aecessible with much less fatigue. — | 
is Durham ; in whose town and antiquity and surrounding beauty William How- 
itt luxuriates like any well-appointed Churchman ; 


DURHAM. 

“ There is this characteristic of most of our cathedral towns, that they have 
changed less in their outward aspect than others; and you would imagine that 
Durharn had not changed at all. As we remarked of Winchester, it has grown, 
not in bulk, but ina gray and venerable dignity. The ancient cathedral, the 
ancient castle, the ancient houses, all are there. The narrow and winding streets, 
nobody has presumed to level them. The very bridges, built by Flambard and 
Pudsey upwards of six and seven hundred years ago, are still there. A still- 
ness, full of the past, reigns around you ; and while I write this in my inn, the 
solemn tones of the organ from the ancient minster-choir, on its distant hill, 
remind me that the daily worship of many ages is still going on there, and that 
the waves of stately music find in the city no bustle and thunder of a mighty 
multitude to obstruct them, but flow audibly, and as with a deep murmur of 
many long-enduring thoughts, over the whole. 


** Whichever way you approach Durham, you are first struck with the great 


central tower of the cathedral peeping over the hills that envelop the city. It 
looks colossal, massy, and silent Anon you lose sight of it ; but again you mark 
it, solemnly breasting the green heights, like some Titan watcher; and it well 
prepares the mind for the view of the whole great pile, which presently opens 
upon you. Every traveller must be sensibly impressed with the bold beauty 
of Durham in the first view. As he emerges from some defile in those hills 
which, further off, hid from him all but that one great tower, he sees before 
him, a wide, open valley, in the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned 
with the ancient clustered houses of Durham; the turrets and battlements of 
its old and now-restored castle rising above them; and again, above all, soar- 
ing into the air, the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norman minster. 
Around recede in manifold forms the higher hills, as if intended by nature to 
give at once beauty and retirement to this splendid seat of ancient religion. 
From various points of these hills, the city looks quite magnificent. The old 
town, with its red roofs, runs along the ridges of the lower hills, and these 
higher ones are thrown into knolls and dells, with their green crofts and wood- 
ed clumps and lines of trees. The whole surrounding scenery, in fact, is 
beautiful. My visit there was in the middle of May. The grass had a deli- 
cious freshness to the eye ; the foliage of the trees was of spring’s most de- 
licate green ; and the bluebells and primroses, which the hot weather in April 
had entirely, a month before, withered up in the South, were there in abun- 
dance in all their dewy and fragrant beauty. ‘Through all the finer seasons of 
the yeay,however, the environs of Durham are delightful. I have passed through 
it when the haymakers were busy in those hilly crofts ; when fragrant cocks of 
new hay, the green turf, which became every moment visible beneath the 
rakes and forks of merry people, andthe sun shining brightly over the old 
buildings of the city, and the tall trees that quivered their green leaves in 
many a fair slope, made me think that I had rarely witnessed a more charming 
scene. What adds vastly to the pleasantness of these environs, is that they 
are so accessible. Unlike the condition of many a beautiful neighbourhood in 
many @ part of England, where you may peep into Paradise but may not enter, 
here, almost wherever the allurements of the scene draw you, you may follow. 
Footpaths in all imaginable directions strike across these lovely crofts. You 


may climb hills, descend into woody dells, follow the course of a little stream, derivatives to pass before us in review 
as its bright waters and flowery banks attract you, and never find yourselves books, of language, and of literature. 


out of the way 
] 
of every thing but the high bosky banks and overhanging trees and intervening 
sky. Other lanes, as deep and sweetly rustic and secluded, wind away right 
and left, ; hn 
over hollow glades to far-off hills, and ever and anon bringing you out on the 
heights to a fresh and striking view of that clustered city, its castled turrets 
ind majestic cathedral.” 


the accounts 
! 


In works of this kind, the biographical notices of eminent men, 
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of legends and traditions, and still more of family history, are very often dry, 


forced, or out of place. Such is not the case in the present volume of Visits 
to Remarkable Places. On the contrary, this episodical matter seems to us of- 
ten rather aptly introduced, and vividly executed—a combination of the old- 
fashioned niinuteness of the chronicle with the larger spirit of history. Here 
is a passage from an account of Saint Curusert, a principal instrument in the 
conversion of the North, and the patron Saint of Durham. 

A SAINT OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 

“ After fourteen years of these labours, which were crowned with amazing 
success,St. Cuthbert felt himself drawn to the exercise of a more severe self-dis- 
cipline, and a more uninterrupted communication with Heaven. At a few 
miles distance, and further out in the ocean than Holy Isle, lay the desolate 
islands of Farne. ‘These melancholy islands are rather a group of stern basal- 
tic rocks, for the most part bare of herbage, black, and hard as iron, with a dan- 
gerous sea roaring round them, which even now, in stormy weather, renders 
them inaccessible for days and weeks together. To the largest of these,which 
is about twelve acres in extent, St. Cuthbert retired. ‘The greater part of this 
islet was, like the rest, a naked and iron-like rock, with no other inhabitant than 
thousands of screaming sea-fowls. Here, swept by wild winds, amid the hoarse 
roar of the waves and the clangour of gulls and puffins, St. Cuthbert prepared 
to raise himself a habitation. ‘This was only to be done by scraping from the 
more sheltered hollows of the island its patches of scanty turf, an | with that 
and such loose stones as lay about, erecting his uncouth walls. Imagine the so 
litary man from day to day labouring on thus alone, with the dreary scene and 
the hoarse cries we have mentioned around him, and with the feeling that with 
these were mingled the laughter and howls of demons with which the savage- 
ness of the spot and the superstition of the period had plentifully peopled the 
place. His hut consisted of only two very small rooms ; the windows, or ra- 
ther inlets for light, and the door also, placed so high that he could see nothing 
but the heaven above him. This was purposely constructed to check the wan- 
dering of his thoughts and desires, and to direct his whole attention to the 
world on high. ‘There was, however, a larger building erected at the landing- 
place north of the island, opposite to Bamborough, for the reception of his 
religious brethren who came to visit him, especially as the weather, changing 
ina moment, might confine them there for days. While the Saint thus cast 
all his thoughts into eternity, he compelled himself to feel the constant ne- 
cessities of time. He drew, his historian tells us, his food from this most ada- 
mantine and inhospitable crag. At his command a spring of pure water ap- 
peared, gushing from the rock, and which flows still ; at every stroke of his 
hoe vegetables appeared, and herbage of the richest kind followed his footsteps. 
Certain it is, that if the holy man contrived to live there without the aid of 
Bamborough bakers and butchers, he must have possessed powers of the most 
miraculous kind. At the present day, the winds would snatch away any seed 
or corn more effectually than the harpies cleared the table of Aitneas ; pota- 
toes were not then invented ; and even a little cabbage-bed would require a 
a good high wall round it to prevent every unluckly pot-herb from being blown 
into the sea. Be this as it may, here St. Cuthbert spent nine years of his 
life: after that, through the pressing solicitations of king, nobles, and clergy, 
he was drawn back for a time to assume the bishopric of Lindisfarne ; but 
soon again withdrew to his beloved oratory in Farne ; where two months after- 
wards he died. 





DELIGHTS OF A DICTIONARY; OR, JOYS OF 
JOHNSON. 





| bet ween the two stone bottles. 


| letters to this of all literary productions in our language 


We are charmed that she should so 
It is confirmiative of | 


One of these spots | 


There is to me no book in the language, a fountain of such varied and end 
less pleasure, as the Quarto Johnson. All the world knows those two square 
and massive volumes. Sect them one over the other, and they form nearly the 
figure which mathematicians call a cube, and gamesters a die. But it is not 
the figure but the solid contents that vield the infinite satisfaction I speak of: 
the book is tome a paradise: each of its four-and-twenty letters one of the 
Elysian fields. I have the same reverential joy in the society of this great lexi- 
con, as Boswell had in the company of its great author. Observe, I do not say 
greater author, because [ hold the Dictionary the greater of the two, indeed 
equal to two Johnsons, or the Doctor's double. 

I have often wished I had been cast in the same gigantic and herculean mould 
with the lexicographer, merely that I might have been strong enough to make 
this work of his my rade-mecum, carrying one volume of it in each of my coat- 
pockets as easily as Parson Adams carried his !schylus, or like John Gilpin 
I love to apply Cicero’s eloquent rhapsody on 
What happiness to 

ainble through its A’s—to canter through its C’s—to meander through its 
| M’s—to rove through its R’s—to saunter through its S’s—trot through its T’s, 
and wander through its W's! What a labyrinth of enjoyments in its L’s— 

what an ecean of bliss in its O’s—what an Eden in its E’s! I would rather be 
in its Q’s than in any other corner of the world 

Here is flowery food for the imagination ; how magically various,—how 
| dreamily discursive,—how infinitely suggestive! Here is language in its glori- 
ous chaos—here are the * membra disjecta” of all our poets and all our wits— 
here is Shakspeare in his elements—Dryden in dissolution—and Addison in 
atoms. Johnson’s Dictionary is not a book, but a library: it is my Bodleian 
even at Oxford, and my Vatican even at Rome. When in London it is my 
British Museum, my great metropolis of information and entertamment. John- 
son’s Dictionary is my Elegant Extracts and my Beauties of the Poets; my 


; Campbell’s Specimens, my Aikin’s Miscellany, my Anthology, my Collectanea, 


my Book of Gems, my Wreath of Flowers, and even my Pinnock’s Catechism. 

As a Dictionary of Quotations it is worth its bulk indiamond. You are sure 
to find whatsoever word you go in quest of, set like a jewel in the finest gold of 
the finest writers of the language. You find it sparkling beneath the wizard 


| stream of Spenser—glowing in the mine of Shakspeare, flaming upon the brow 
| of Milton, or helping to build the long-resounding line of Dryden. 


Sometimes 
you are led like a pilgrim to * Paraclete’s white walls,” sometimes dropped into 
Windsor Forest, anon conducted to the Temple of Fame itself. From the 
greatest plulosophers of poets to the greatest poet of philosophers—Shakspeare 
to Verulam—is here but an easy step. Uere you see at a glance what wit there 
may be in morals, and what morality inwit. The sermons of South beside the 
Hudibras of Butler! ‘ 

The streets of the gayest capital are not so motley as a page of these tomes. 
You leave aSpanish friar, and a moment after meet Jeremy Taylor, so neat 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, that one almost suspects the great preacher has 
forgotten awhile his ‘ Holy Living.’ Parting from Mesdames Page and Ford, 
you stumble on an Indian emperor, and have no sooner made your obeisance, 


| than up comes Martinus Scriblerus, followed by Blackmore in a rage, or per 


haps by Job himself, squired by Sir John Suckling. 

The scenes are like those of a Christmas pantomime when the metamorpho- 
sing blows are struck, and frolic and fun begin. A Dispensary! ‘The Castle 
of Indolence ! Arcadia ! Utopia! Laputa! Ihave met in this enchanted re- 
gion Cato flirting with Clarissa, and Burton diverting his Melancholy with the 
Wife of Bath. But this was nothing to Sir Isaac Newton and Jane Shore— 
with Hooker—the judicious Hooker !—tripping after, arm in arm, with the City 
Madam! I was not in the least surprised to tind Glanville, Bacon, Clarendon, 
and other lawyers, following close in the wake of these gay parties, so likely to 
give employment to the long robe. Upon one occasion, having to look for 
Locke—Locke on the Understanding !—where should I find him but in the so- 
ciety of Susannah and the Elders! It was much less surprising to find him 
and Milton, both writers on Education, in company with®Broom, and a work 
called the Fundamentals, with Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster bringing up the 
rear. ‘This was all as it should be, and so was Isaac Walton angling near the 
Castle of Indolence, and the * Vulgar Errors” associated with the “ History 
of John Bull.” 

Johnson is a literary carnival, with all the odd associations and grotesque 
companionships of a masquerade. I know of no revelling like the revelling 
through these immortal quartos. Too wild and incoherent to be a banquet of 
reason, these are the very qualities that make it the most exquisite feast of fan- 
cy. ‘There you may breakfast with the grave philosophers: dine with the so- 
lid divines, and sup with the jolly poets. What charming confusion : what a 
bewitching Babel of words, phrases, images, and illustrations! There you 
may read the life and adventures of a part of speech, born in Chaucer, nursed 
by a Beaumont or a Raleigh, sent to school with Cowley and Waller, entering 
the world with Pope and Swift, and grown ripe and mellow about the time of 
the “ poor harmless drudge” himself. The grammarians decline or conjugate 
it ; the philosophers refine it ; the moralists weigh it ; the poets dally with it : 
the Tillotsons and Barrows hallow it. Now it is arough stone in some endu- 
ring edifice of prose ; now a block of diamond in some enchanted poetic struc- 
ture. You see it in its origin, you see it in all its uses, you see it in its multi- 
tudinous combinations. The study of Johnson's Dictionary is the study of the 
English language, and vice versa. It gives us the parentage of every term, 
and, like Anchises, in the sixth book of the .Eneid, causes all its offspring and 

It is at once a study of words and ot 
To what shall I liken it but to our ex- 


; q In all directions, as lines radiating from a _centre, deep old cellent English tongue, garnished with the brains of the great writers that 
anes stretch off from the city, along which you may wander, hidden from view have made it famous ! 


Call it not a Dictionary! It is a Thesaurus !—an opu- 


lent treasury, into which all the learning, wit, and genius of our language have 


poured their wealth, and upon which he that is in want of words, whether for 
eading you to some peep of anti juated cottage, or old mill, or glance use 


or Ornament, can never draw too largely 
Who knows not that the gift of speech is part of the gift of reason, and that 
words produce ideas, as ideas produce words! Hence a Dictionary like this !s 


more than dictionary, as Bentley said the Greek digamma was “ more than 


letter!” The work of Johnson is of the utmost value in composition, not 


© 
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‘as the result of accident, she took no notice of it. 
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the range of significations which it opens, but the infini- 
pe Hey m8 secuuis thoughts and sentiments, sy its | 
‘ch quotations lay before us. All hail, great work of a big man. <a 
rl or-stones of the august fabric of our language, praise be unto you, J a 4 
combmendatian ! Again I pray, would I were a Goliath of = : 7 2 | 
Warwick, that I a hang these pa pee gh Re Lew ~* = | 
y ct as Aristides, or carry one in each pouch no 
= = than a snuff-box and a tooth-pick. But 3 me, Sgro. oe ! 
This feast of letters is not moveable lke Faster. e = Saet — oa 
Johnson may not come to us. He is made like the ae » eget 
place for ever, too huge a monument of industry and earning obs - wa 
and removeable, portable and transportable, like a parson’s prayer-book, or the | 


album ef a young lady. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE AT MALTA. 
e that the plague was imported into Malta so early as 
the year 1010 or 181 a that twa og thr by hp rom the cna 
of Barbary, of which the lading was cotton. ee, ; i 
goods were smuggled on shore ; for the ship was put into quarantine as usual, 
bs ; » brok Be this, however, as it may, weeks, and even 
and yet the disease broke out. ’ a rage Oot 
nths.elapsed before the authorities became aware of its prevalence in the is|- 
pes fi - | were the Maltese of the consequences which were sure to follow, 
pia per forpiced which the discovery would put to their trade and their 
and of the total stop which the a1 " P ' C 
amusements. But by degrees things came to such a pitch, that a universal 
alarm was created: people died by dozens and scores, daily : and the knell 
rang so often, and funeral processions became so frequent, that the attention of 
the government was called to it, and an inquiry was instituted. The result of 
that inquiry was to confirm beyond dispute the terrible suspicions which were 
afloat. It was found that the disease, which cut off so many of all ages and 
sexes, was no ordinary malady. It did not show itself in all cases the same way, 
neither were its issues invariably fatal; but there was a character about it 
which was not to be mistaken. Persons might be, or seem to be, in perfect 
health up toa given moment ; they ate, and drank, and went about their busi- 
ness as usual, till all at once a slight swelling, accompanied by redness, made 
its appearance in some part of their bodies, and health and strength, and not 
unfrequently life itself, disappeared with extraordinary rapidity. lhe boils in 
on affected often the forehead, but more frequently still the arm- 
pits; they shewed themselves, however, on other parts of the body likewise, 
and their progress to maturity was marvellously quick. If the patient was vig- 
orous enough to hold out till they burst, then were his chances of recovery con- 
siderable; if they did not burst he invariably died. But this was not the only 
mode in which disease did its work: people might be seen walking the street 
apparently in the highest health and spirits, till suddenly they were seized with 
giddiness, which did not throw them down, but spun them round and round, 
like sheep when afflicted by the complaint which is called the staggers. There 
was no instance of a patient surviving where the plague took this form. He 
fell from one fit into another; and, dying in a few hours, became immedi- 
ately afterwards black and livid, like one who has been poisoned. No sooner 
was the presence of the pest made known than the governor adopted every pos- 
sible precaution, in order to hinder the contagion from being carried into the 
barracks, where as yet no symptoms of the malady had shown themselves. The 
gates of all were shut, and guards mounted, with orders to shoot those who 
should attempt to pass, either from the military stations into the town, or from 
the town into the military stations. Outposts likewise were established, and a 
cordon drawn round the forts, any attempt to break which was to be dealt with 
in like manner; while the troops were ordered to send out the reliefs with 
bayonets fixed, and to clear the way for themselves in passing along the streets, 
as if they had been dealing with an enemy. In like manner, each guard and 
piquet, after it had been relieved at its post, was marched into one of the case- 
mated apartments, where the men were required to strip to the skin, and to 
bathe in huge jars of oil. At the same time their garments, and belts, and ac- 
coutrements, were suspended over a fire of charcoal, and thoroughly smoked ; | 
a process which was said to have contributed much to keep infection at a dis- 
tance, but which was certainly not of a nature to gratify colonels of regiments, 
who might have looked for a handsome reserve out of the government allow- 
ance for clothing. Whether it was owing to these precautions, or that the 
style of living in barracks had something to do with it, or that Providence took 
more care of us than we either expected or deserved, I cannot teil, but it is as 
certain as it is remarkable, that not one British soldier died of the plague. Two | 
vears it was in the island, eommitting fearful ravages everywhere, and sparing 
in its wrath neither the old nor the young ; but it came not near the quarters of | 
the garrison, except in one instance, and that was a very remarkable one. Under | 
the cavalier of St. Jaques, in the counter-force of the port, there is a casemate, | 
and bomb-proof lodging, in and near to which dwelt two families, between 
whom all direct communication was, on account of the plague, cut off, though, 
in other and brighter days, they had been the best friends possible. One of 
these consisted ot a Maltese functionary, the captain, as he was ealted, of the 
magazine, whose duty it was to take care of the stores in that quarter, and of 
whom allmen thought and spoke favourably. He was an old man, whom his 
very style of dress had rendered remarkable ; for he wore a scarlet coat,in shape 
resembling that which I now wear, scarlet breeches, and crimson stockings, with 
a cocked hat trimmed with gold lace, and hooked with bands that were made 
of gold. He, with his two daughters, inhabited apartments in the casemate, 
and very quietly, albeit very contentedly, they passed theirdays there. The 
other family of whom I have spoken was that of Sergeant Crighton,of the British 
artillery, and which consisted of the sergeant himself, his wife, and two children, 
who dwelt in a small detached house hard by. Both partieshad gardens which 
a wallonly divided ; both parties, too, had goats, or rather the goats were their 
common property ; and so just were they in their dealings one with the other, 
that, rather than divide the produce on such occasions by milking, they took it 
by turns to milk, and alternately kept the whole. Thus, if the Maltese milked 
the goats in the morning, the goats were driven to Sergeant Crighton’s for 
milking in the evening ; if the evening’s gift went to the captain of the maga- 
zine, the British soldier put in his claim to whatever the morning might produce. 
So long as the bills of health were everywhere clean, there neither occurred, 
nor could occur any interruption to this device ; indeed, the goats came to 
understand as well as their owners what was expected of them, and of their 
own accord went from house to house at the appointed seasons. It came to 
pass, however, some time after the plague had broken out, that Mrs. Crighton 
observed, from the appearance of the goat's udders when they arrived, that they 
had not been milked that morning. She was surprised ; but either because no 
thought of evil entered into her mind, or that she looked upon the circumstance 
The animals were milked,— 
they were turned loose again, and betook themselves, as usual, to the plaee of 
pasturage. When, however, the same appearances presented themselves again 
and again, Mrs. Crighton became alarmed ; and, without communicating her 
intention to her husband, she determined to ascertain whether all were well 
with her neighbours. For this purpose she clambered over the wall, and made 
her way to the apartments of the casemate ; but, though she knocked several 
times, nobody paid attention to the signal. She then pushed open the door and 
entered. In one room lay the father in bed, and his two daughters stretched at 
length along the floor beside him. The Maltese family were dead; and the 
appearance of the bodies left no room to doubt that they had died of the pre- 
vailing malady. Mrs. Crighton returned home a sadder, if not a wiser woman ; 
but she returned not unscathed. Either she had contracted the seeds of the 
pest during the brief space which she stood in the dead chamber, or the udders 
of the goat which she milked conveyed to her the infection,—for she had caught 
the plague. She communicated it, moreover, to her children, and within the 
customary period all became its victims ; for it was one of the horrible parts of 
this horrible tragedy, that people and houses which were suspected of infection 
became things to be shunned by all around them, and that the very conscious- 
ness of this, as well as of other consequences which were sure to follow, caused 
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fashion thus to ornament every house of the opulent and liberal. 





way to the gallows, ora Newgate chronicler the way to glory! In short, the 
news-vender (we speak especially of the “ old hand”) is one of the most use- 
ful and impartial representatives of the public press. He is the arbiter of its 
destinies—the — its fate—the propagator of its vicissitudes ; yet he is 
looked upon in the light of a common porter—a mere drudge, whose duty con- 
sists not in “ diffusing” useful knowledge, but in merely carrying it from place 
to place, and thus bearing on his back a burden which Atlas might have sunk 
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Public attention has, of late, been called in England towards the encouragement 
of the art of Fresco painting, more especially in the decoration of the walls of 
public buildings. In particular those of the new houses of Parliament have 
been pressed upon the consideration of the proper authorities ; with what ef- 
fect we cannot yet ascertain, but we do earnestly trust that the general wish 
may be complied with. It is somewhat disgraceful to the British halls of le- 
gislation, that there is not to be found within them any works of art, except 


_ one, of which anon, calculated to keep up patriotic recollections, to perpetuate 


national glories or to stimulate legislative wisdom or purity. That solitary 
exception consists of the tapestried representation of the Spanish Armada ex- 
pedition, which has so long hung against the walls of the House of Lords. It ap- 
pears however that artists are bestowing much pains in producing improvements 
in this class of decoration, and that ere long it may be found abundantly in the 
halls, galleries, corridors, &c., of the opulent, and thus force itself, as it were, 
into the patronage of the state. We shall be glad of this, for, not only will it 
give increased encouragement to art, but it will tend materially to foster na- 
tional feeling, and to refine the taste. In fact what can be more gratifying 
than to view in perspective, as if they were existing in reality, the great, the 
glorious, and the good actions of deceased countrymen, the exploits of war- 
riors, the benefits of genius and industry, the progress of the arts in our own 
country, or anything else indeed which is calculated to stir the blood, and 
cause high aspirations,—to see all those expressed as he passes along the apart- 
ments or the passages of the national edifices, and to feel himself moved, he 
scarcely knows how or why, to amore elevated notion of his country’s great- 
ness. 

The Ancients, more particularly the Romans, well understood both the 
beauty and the real value of Fresco painting ; with them it found a welcome 
place in vestibule, in hall, saloon, bath, or antichamber. It ministered to the 
gratification of taste, and it essentially conducedto the maintenance of that 
fecling of patriotism which the Romans considered as the most sacred and the 
paramount sentiment of every citizen. Frescoes have been found in admirable 
state of preservation amid the ruins of Pompeii and of Herculaneum, most in- 
terestingly illustrative of the manners of the ages in which they were execu- 
ted; many of these have, with great skill and care, been taken whole off the 
walls of those perished cities, have been carefully rolled up andtransferred to 
other situations where they still remain as curious and interesting monuments of 
antiquity, and present examples worthy of imitation. It appears that great im- 
provements have been made over ancient art, by modern artists, both in the 
nature of the materials to be used, and in the effect as to permanency in the 
modus operandi. We trust the day is not far distant when it will be the 
We give 
an interesting article on this subject to-day, and would recommend it to the no- 
tice of our readers. — 

DINNER TO MR. DICKENS. 

On Friday evening, the 18th inst., a testimonial of respect for the talents, 
feelings, and principles of this distinguished literary visitor was offered, wor- 
thy, we do not hesitate to say, of those who offered it, no less than of him to 
whom the tribute was presented, was given at the City Hotel. This was a 
re-union in which attic wit and graceful language presided, it was a junction of 
taste and eloquence, warmed into expression at the command of admiration. 
True the medium was but a dinner, but it was a feast in which the good things 
on the table—and these were in abundance—were far, very far, inferior to the 
good things round the latter. ‘The chairman of the day was Washington Ir- 
the most fitting person to preside on such an occasion, and he was sup- 
ported by Judge Betts, Messrs. John Duer, Philip Hone, Gulian ©. Verplanck, 
John A. King, and Jas. D. P. Ogden, who officiated as Vice Presidents. 


ving 


There were likewise present his Honour the Mayor, Messrs. C. A. Davis, C. 
Matthews, Kennedy, A Barclay, Rev. H. W. Bellows. L G. Clarke, and 
nearly two hundred other gentlemen, well known in the walks of literature ei- 
ther as its members or its patrons. 

After a most sumptuous repast the Chairman remarked that he was never 
prouder of his country and countrymen than at this moment, on seeing himself 
surrounded by such an army of Intellect and Worth of the City assembled to 
pay a tribute of admiration to a young stranger who comes among us with no 
other distinction than such as his Literary career has givenhim. It refutes the 
imputation cast on us that we are a people absorbed in money-getting, to see 
such a gathering for such a cause in a season of much pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Mr. Irving concluded some further remarks in this spirit, and in testi- 
monial of the achievements of our guest, by proffering as a sentiment 

CHARLES DICKENS—The Literary Guest of the Nation. (Immense 
cheering.) ; 

Mr. Dickens then rose and said, 

GentLemen :—I don’t know how to thank you—I really don’t know how. 
You would naturally suppose that my former experience would have given me 
this power, and that the difficulties in my way would have been diminished ; 
but I assure you the fact is exactly the reverse, and I have completely baulked 
the ancient proverb that ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss,’ and in my progress 
to this city I have collected such a weight of obligations and acknowledgment 
—I have picked up such an enormous mass of fresh moss at every point, and 
was so struck by the brilliant scenes of Monday night, that I thought I could 
never by any possibility grow any bigger. Allow me again: I have made, con- 
tinually, new accumulations to such an extent that I am compelled to stand 
still, and can roll no more! a 

Gentlemen, we learn from the authorities, that when fairy-stones, or balls, 
or rolls of thread, stopped of their own accord—as I do not—it presaged some 
great catastrophe near at hand. The precedent holds good in this case. When 
| have remembered the short time I have before me to spend in this land of 
mighty interests, and the poor opportunity I can at best have of acquiring a 
knowledge of, and forming an acquaintance with it, I have felt it almost a duty 


| to decline the honors you so generously heap upon me and pass more quietly 


among you. For Argus himself, though he had but one mouth for his hundred 
So ¢ . - . ‘ 
eves, would have found the reception of a public entertainment once a week 





the unhappy creatures themselves to conceal their misery. Hence both of these 
families, as well as many more which became utterly extinguished in Malta, 
died in secret ; no one being aware that there was illness among them till its 
results became palpable to the whole world.—Veterans of Chelsea Hospital. 


——— 
THE LONDON NEWS-VENDER. 

The “ second-class’ news-vender entered the ranks when a stripling, and 
has gone successfully through the initiatory ordeal without ever suffering a cus- 
tomer or a coadjutor to get the better of his wisdom ; he has never been fool 
enough to take cost price for a newspaper some two or three days old without 
previously demanding double its original value, on the speculative ground that 
the article is scarce. He is not only acquainted with the penctralia of a news- 
paper manufactory, but is also on the most intimate terms with the daily ema- 
nations therefrom. He knows by sight all the editors and sub-editors, and 
is theoretically conversant with the nature of their duties. He fully under- 


stands the political principles of every newspaper in Europe—from the Star | 


down to “the great Globe itself.” He is neither a Whig, a Tory, nor a Radi- 
cal, but an enigmatical compound of all three ; and, strange to say, he can at 
any time mould his opinion so as to produce a corresponding harnony between 
his own sentiments and those of the three political parties. At one time, for 
the sake of peace and a “ glass of grog,” he willbe the staunchest advocate of 
Sir Rebert Peel ; at another time—when he has hada glass too many—for 
the sake of “a good argument,” he does not hesitate to swear that black is 
white, in order to prove that Lord Melbourne and Joseph Hume are Britain's 
truest friends. He can tell you when one paper is losing caste and when an- 
other is “ getting up.’ with as much precision as an Alderman can point the 


too much for his greatest activity ; and as I would lose no scrap of the rich in- 
struction and the delightful knowledge which meet me on every hand, and al- 


| ready I have gleaned a great deal from your hospitals and common jails, I have 


resolved to take up my staff and go on my way rejoicing, and for the future to 
shake hands with America not at parties but at home ; and, therefore, gentle- 
men, I say to-night, with a full heart and an honest purpose and grateful feel- 
ings that I bear, and shall ever bear, a deep sense of your kind, your affection- 
ate and your noble greeting—which it is utterly impossible to convey in words. 
No European sky without, and no cheerful home or well warmed room within 
shall ever shut out this land from my vision. I shall often hear your words of 
welcome in my quiet room, and oftenest when most quiet ; and shall see your 
faces in the blazing fire. If I should live to grow old, the scenes of this and 
other evenings will shine as brightly to my dull eyes fifty years hence as now 
—and the honours you bestow upon me shall be well remembered and paid 
back in my undying love and honest endeavours for the good of my race. 
Gentlemen, one other word with reference to this first person singular, and 
then I shall close. I came here in an open, honest, and confiding spirit, if ever 
man did, and because I felt a deep sympathy in your land ; had I felt other- 
wise, I should have kept away. As I came here, and am here, without the 
least admixture of one-hundredth part of one grain of base alloy, without one 
feeling of unworthy reference toself in any respect, I claim, m reference to 
the past, for the last time, my right, in reason, In truth, and in justice, to ap- 
proach, as I have done on two former occasions, a question of literary interest. 
{ claim that justice be done ; and I prefer this claim as one who has a right to 
speak and be heard. I have only to add that I shall be as true to you as you 
have been tome. I recognize in your enthusiastic approval of the creatures of 






my fancy, your enlightened care for the happiness of the many, tender re- 

gard for the afflicted, your sympathy for the downcast, your ay correct- 

ing and improving the bad, for enc ing the good ; and to advance 

these great objects, shall be, to the end of my life, my earnest endeavour to 
the extent of my humble ability. Having said thus much with reference to 
myself, I shall have the pleasure of saying a few words with reference to 
somebody else. 

There is in this city a gentleman who, at the reception of one of my books—I 
well remember it was the Old Curiosity Shop—wrote to me in England a letter 
so generous, so affectionate and so manly, that if I had written the book under 
every circumstance of disappointment, of discouragement and difficulty instead 
of the reverse, I should have found in the receipt of that letter my best and most 
happy reward. I answered him, and he answered me, and so we kept shaking 
hands, autographically, as if no ocean rolled between us; I came here to this 
city eager to see him, and [laying his hand upon Irvine's shoulder] here he 
sits! Ineed not tell you how happy and delighted I am to see him here to- 
night in this capacity ! 

ashington irving? Why,gentlemen, I don’t go up stairs to bed two nights 
out of seven—as a very creditable witness near at hand can testify—I say I do 
not go to bed two nights out of the seven without taking Washington Irving 
under my arm; and whenI don’t take him, I take his own brother, Oliver 
Goldsmith. Washington Irving! why, of whom but he was [ thinking the 
other day when I came up by the Hog’s Back, the Frying Pan, Hell Gate, and 
all these places? Why, when not long ago I visited Shakspeare’s birth place, 
and went beneath the roof where he first saw light, whose name but his was 
pointed out tome upon the wall! Washington Irving—Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker—Geofirey Crayon—why, where can you go that they have not 
been there before? Is there an English farm—is there an English stream, an 
English city or an English country-seat where they have not been? Is there no 
Bracebridge Hall in existence? Has it no ancient shades or quiet streets ? 

In bygone times when Irving left that Hall, he left sitting in an old oak chair, 
in a small parlour of the Boar’s Head, a little man with a red nose and an oil- 
skin hat. When I came away he was sitting there still !—not a man like him, 
but the same man—with the nose of immortal redness and the hat of an un- 
dying glaze! Crayon, while there, was on terms of intimacy with a certain 
radical fellow, who used to go about, with a hat full of newspapers, wofully 
out at elbows, and with a coat of great antiquity. Why, gentlemen, I know 
that man—Tibbles the elder, and he has not changed a hair; and when 
I came away, he charged me to give his best respects to Washington Ir- 
ving ! 

Leaving the town and the rustic life of London, forgetting this man if we 
can, putting out of mgd the Country Churchyard and the Broken Heart, let us 
cross the water again and ask who has associated himself most closely with 
the Italian peasantry and the bandits of the Pyrenees? When the traveller 
enters his little chamber beyond the Alps—listening to the dim echoes of the 
long passages and spacious @orridors—damp, and gloomy, and cold—as he 
hears the tempest beating with fury against his window, and gazes at the cur- 
tains, dark, and heavy, and covered with miould, and when all the gost-stories 
that ever were told come up before him—’mid all the thick-coming fancies, 
whom does he think of !—Washington Irving. Gofarther still—go to the Moor- 
ish fountains, sparkling full in the moonlight—go among the water-carriers and 
the village gossips, living still as in days of old, and who has travelled amo 
them before you, and peopled the Alhambra and made eloquent its shadows? 
Who awakes there a voice from every hill and in every cavern, and bids legends 
which for centuries have slept a dreamless sleep, or watched unwinkingly, start 
up and pass before you in all their life and glory ? 

But leaving this again, who embarked with Columbus upon his gallant ship— 
traversed with him the dark and mighty Ocean—leaped upon the land and 
planted there the flag of Spain—but this same man now sitting by my side? 
And being here at home again, who is a more fit companion for money-diggers, 
and what pen but his has made Rip Van Winkle—playing at nine-pins on that 
thundering afternoon—as much part and parcel of the Catskill Mountains as any 
tree or crag that they can boast ! 

But these are topics familiar from my boyhood, and which Tam apt to pur- 
sue; and lest I should be tempted now to talk too long about them I will in 
conclusion give you a sentiment—most appropriate, I am sure, in the presence 
of such writers as Bryant, Hatieck, and—but I suppose I must not mention 
the Ladies here :* . 

“The Literature of America :—She well knows how to do honour to her 
own Literature and to that of other lands, when she chooses WasHINGTON 
Irvine for her representative in the Country of Ceryantes.” 

Our limits will not allow us to give the speeches of the Vice-Presidents, in 
one of which, that by Mr. Duer, there ran a pleasant vein of humour, in the 
form of a mock indictment ; end we must therefore content ourselves with giv- 
ing a few of the principal toasts :— 

By V.-P. Judge Betts —The Literature of Romance—Its highest powers have 
been displayed in depicting every day life in the language of every-day life. 

By V.-P. Mr. P. Hone.—A bill at sight,drawn by Cheeryble Brothers,in favor 
of Charles Dickens on American hospitality—Accepted and duly honoured, 
without discount or defalcation. , 

By V.-P. Mr. Verplanck.—The health of all who, speaking the rich tongue 
that Shakspeare spoke, unite with us in awarding to Genius its fitting honors. 

By V.-P. Mr. J. D. P. Ogden.—The Republic of Letters—Having Mankind 
for a constituency, it invites all the world to share the rich blessings it bestows. 

By Rev. H. W. Bellows.—Our Vernacular Tongue—The English Language 
—A recovery from the confusion of Babel—destined yet to build a tower which 
shall reach to Heaven. 


Many other excellent toasts were given, but we are warned, however unwil- 
lingly, to omit them. The company continued to enjoy “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” until midnight. 





* Mrs. Dickens and Miss Sedgwick, together with several other ladies, were present. 





Dr. Mott’s Travels in Europe-—We have already availed ourselves of a 
hasty perusal of this work, to call public attention thereto, but upon farther 
examination, we think it deserving of more circumstantial notice than at first it 
received from us. The book may almost be considered as sui generis, for it is 
remarkably unusual among tourists to make the principal subjects of enquiry 
and discourse those of the “ healing art,” the structure of the human physical 
system, and the various schools of the learned and important professions of me- 
dicine and surgery. A mere writer for emolument indeed would have rather 
avoided such a subject than run into it, and the work itself is an irrefragible 
testimony to the laudable enthusiasm with which Dr. Mott is imbued, in behalf 
of the profession which he so greatly adorns. 

Never did American traveller in Europe have more favorable opportunities of 
seeing and hearing all that could interest either curiosity or love of science than 
those which Dr. Mott possessed, and although for some time the state of his 
health precluded him from availing himself of these, yet in the periods of con- 
valescence and of subsequent health, it is evident that he was by no means idle 
The fame of his surgical skill had preceded him, and his professional brethren; 
the scientific world generally, and personages of the highest distinction, were 
ready to offer him the respect which great talents ever ought to command. But 
the book which he now publishes, although far from deficient in the gossip of 
travel, and not without instances of the research which attends the footsteps of 
lettered travellers in general, is essentially a medical tour. 

To some this work may possibly be shorn of its effect through the num- 
ber of technicalities which are found in its details ; but this is inseparable from 
its nature ; for medical science, perhaps more than any other, abounds im this pe- 
culiarity ; but we think that the Dr. has avoided the fault—if fault it be—as 
much as possible. We find also that he notes with much satisfaction the marks 


of respect and regard, in the forms of presents and other testimonials, which 
were abundantly showered upon him. Be it so, it is a harmless vanity, at the 
worst, and could not but be productive of gratified feelings to the recipient ; 
perhaps also he felt bound in fonea not to pass by in churlish silence, acknow- 
ledgments of kindness. 

We are satisfied that these “‘ Travels” will be read with satisfaction by cn- 
rious and candid enquirers, and that it will be found that the contents of the 
book do equal honour to his head and his heart. 





New Music.—We are indebted to Messrs. Firth and Hall, 1 Franklin Square 
for the following music :—The Parting Kiss as sung by Mrs. Page, words by 
James Nack, Esq., music by William A. King. The wery last obserwations 
of Weller Senior, to Boz, on his departwre from London—written and sung by 
J. M. Field, Esq., author of “ Straws,” at the dinner given to Charles Dickens, 
Esq., in Boston, Feb. Ist, 1842, adapted to an old air with symphonies and 
accompaniments by James G. Maeder. The Boz Waltzes as performed by 
Dodsworth’s Band at the Grand Festival, Park Theatre, dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, Esq., composed by Jos. Lanner. The title page of the above is 
ornamented with a beautiful specimen of Fleetwood’s Illuminated Litho- 


graphy. 
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For the Albion. 
TO MISS M. E. B. 
I dreamt, that I saw thee in tears— 
That thy fair face was clouded by cares— 
‘That the smile which was wonted to play 
Round thy lips, love, had flitted away— 


That sadness had taken the place 

Of the smiles that once beamed on thy face, 
And that sorrow was marked on that brow 
Which had never been clouded till now— 


That I strove the deep grief to allay, 
Which on your fair mind seemed to prey— 
That I told thee thy sorrows were mine, 
And I mingled my tears, love, with thine. 


What atransport of gladness did beam 

On my mind, when | found it a dream ; 

For I never, my Mary, could rest, 

When thy heart was with sorrow oppress‘d. , 

Virginia, Feb. 1842. W. 

—— 
FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 

By H. E. Fane, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency, the Comman- 

der-in-Chief in India. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 

If it were only in virtue of its personal as well as professional details about 
that most remarkable Military event of recent times, the Storming of Ghuznee, 
these volumes would be a most acceptable offering to our Military readers. 
There is nothing else so minute and graphic as some of the details connected 
with this event—in which the writer took part at every step, and was #mong 
the very first who found themselves within the gates after the great explosion 
which burst it open. 

But besides this narrative, and that of the whele campaign which preceded 
it,—these volumes contain an account of a most interesting official visit to the 
Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing ; along residence in the Himalayah moun- 
tains; extensive travels in the Presidency of Bengal ; a most novel and inte- 
resting voyage down the Indus ; and finally,—what will perhaps be re ad at the 
present moment with more curiosity than any other part of the work,—a de- 
tailed account of the journey home overland, comprising many particulars, as 
to cost, convenience, time, &c.—which are not, that we are aware of, anywhere 
else to be found. ° 

When we add that Capt. Fane enjoyed the advantage of being nearly related 
tothe Commander-in-Chief, and moreover that he (Capt. Fane) was accompa- 
nied by his lady during nearly all the time to which his journal (for such it is) 
relates, it will be readily supposed that his volumes are as full of useful infor- 
mation as they assuredly are of lively and novel entertainment 

THE STORMING OF GHUZNEE 

“The morning was cold, dark, and windy,—exactly what we wanted ; and 
‘we moved down the line of the camp, and up to the low range of heights near 
the fort, without being discovered by the enemy. We were now ordered to lie 
down until the time for the opening of the batteries, an hour before daylight. 
The plan of attack determined upon by the Engmeers was to carry mussucs 
(leather bags) of powder up to the gateway, blow it open with them, and that 
the storming party should then make a rush under cover of the smoke and con- 
fusion. 

“At three the batteries opened, and Capt. Hay, of the 35th, N.I., made a 
false attack on the northern side with his regiment ; while the 13th, the second 
regiment of the storming party, opened out right and left, and kept up the at- 
tention of the enemy’s matchlock men in that quarter. ‘The excitement was 
now what I never before felt in my life. Shot and shells were thrown in hun- 
dreds from our guns, while the fort attempted to return it effectually ; but their 
guns, from want of practice, could not be fired above once in every three mi- 
nutes; and before they had given more than a dozen rounds each, the 
blown open and our leading company inside. Nothing could be more grand 
than the scene: the enemy hung blue lights from every part of the gateway, 
cheered, and sent showers of shot and arrows amongst us; and it was only by 
a suppressed groan or a question of ** Well, where are you hit!” that you foand 
how well they were aimed. Three hundred pounds of powder had been placed 
in the gateway, and at a quarter-past three one great blaze of light was seen, 
and then an awful explosiofi; and with a cheer the column charged, the four 
light companies commanded by Dennie leading, but the whole under Sale’s di- 
rection, who also placed himself at the head 

‘** By some mistake, the train had been fired a little too soon, when the head 
of the column was nearly five minutes run off ; the consequence of which was, 
that the enemy had time to recover their first surprise, and to be prepared to 
throw those immense masses of men upon us which occasioned the loss in the 
Queen’s and European regiments. Nothing could exceed the gallantry of the 
garrison ; they came on sword in hand, struck up the bayonets, and charged 
our men most desperately while in confusion,from the gate itself not only having 
fallen in, but part of the roof of the archway in which it stood ; and huge stones, 
beams of wood, dead bodies, and every thing that could render the passage 
difficult, had found their way across the gateway. While the leading compa- 
nies were picking their way through this, on came the garrison, killing and 
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wounding two officers and fourteen men of the Queen’s, and four ditto and 
twenty-seven of the Europeans,—a tolerable butcher's bill out of two compa- 
nies. This one stand was, however, all that they made; which, in fact, ac- 
counts for the loss being almost entirely confined to these two companies, the 
panic seizing them the moment the scarlet coats were seen within the town, 
and they never afterwards made an effectual one. Nothing, however, can 
stand the bayonet ; and though more than once nearly driven back by the fury 
of the Affyhans, still the officers gallantly again led on their men to the charge, 
and in a quarter of an hour the outer town was ours 

‘* When we passed through the gate (the fourth regiment of the storming 
party) the scene was horrible in the extreme, dead and dying lying thick in all 
directions ; some, happily for them, quite dead; some only dying : and others 
that were just able to mutter a curse upon us as we trampled them under foot 
and moved forward into the open parade in front of the gateway. The two 
front regiments had been sent round to the other side of the citadel to attempt 
an entrance on that side, while we were divided into three parts: the first un- 
der major Denham, to clear the walls of the town of hundreds of fellows who 
still lingered there, and every now and then sallied out to attack our people ; 
the second, under Major Pennecuick, to cleara part of the ramparts to the 
right of the gateway, in a house upon which a numt 
refusing al] quarter, and in the course of ter 
the dust. 

**Our main body (with which my company was) remained with the Colonel. 
and had orders to attack the postern gate of the citadel and blow it open, if uot 
instantly delivered up. 
it was situated, and on arriving at the gate, which wasof iron curiously carved, 
we had a slight difference of opinion touching the surrender ; but on our threat- 

ning to blow it open if not given up directly they thought better of the matter, 
and we entered the outer walls of the (according to the natives) impregnab\« 
fortress of Ghuznee. 

‘About three hundred of the principal men in the place surrendered to Co- 
lone! Croker at the doorway ; but, without stopping for this,we gain ascended 


to the keep, or governor’s house, and soon stood on an esplanade in front of it 


f.) ' 1 , 
r of fellows had collected, 


minutes fifty-nine of them had bit 





The Colonel! accordingly moved up the hill on whi 


Again this gate was not to be opened; and, seeing that we were only losing 
time in talking, we knocked out the wood-work from a large port-hole by its 


- « ? } . J 
side and ju nped in, with five or six men, and ope ned this inner gate to the rest 


of the regiment 





“The men inside, who were but few. dropped like a shot upon their knees, 
their hands went up in the attitude of prayer, and their heads touched the | 
ground. We gave them quarter and made them open the gate, and the last 
spot that owned the Dost’s allegiance in Ghuznee was ours. 

“Then began the plunder, the whole of the chiefs’ women, children, and 
property of every kind was in this inner court; and you soon saw Cashmere 
shalls, ermine dresses, and ladies’ inexpressibles over the blood-stained uniforms 
ofourmen. The carved wood-work in the windows and doors was knocked in. 
and the poor women themselves, in some instances, dragged out, before the 
guard, which General Sale immediately ordered over them, arrived 
creatures cried and sobbed and clung to our arms; none, however. were either | 
pretty or interesting. Such ascene ot plunde rand contusion I ne ver saw: one 
blackguard of ours had a cooking-pot wrapped up in a cashmere shawl ; a sec- 
ond was b isily employed in Tipping up a woman’s quilt, and sticking the silk 
into his pocket or inexpressibles ; 
selves on the steps with a huge pot of tamarind paste, of which I took my | 
share. But, amidst all this, our company advanced again up some spiral stair- 
cases to the top of the house, and planted on the highest point the Queen's | 
colours of vur regiment, while the 13th clapped theirs on the opposite bastion.” | 
Gat ae | 

| 
} 


The poor | 


while three or four others had seated them- 


JACK GAY ABROAD. 


‘rom a pleas: ‘ } , , 
i rom a pleasant paper by Mr. Blanchard in George Cruikshank’s pleasant 
iF 71 y ; 
and well-filled Omnibus ie writer does not fail to point his moral in the dull 
reverse of Jack Gay at Hom: 


{regard with gratitude and admiration his 





depreciation of the company who have assembled ! Not he. No momentary 
shade of disappointment dims his smiling face. He seems as delighted to meet 
the little parlour-full of dull people as though the room were crammed with 
Crichtons. He has the honour of being presenied to little Miss Somebody, 
from the country, who seems shy; and he takes the same pains to show his 
pleasure in the introduction, and to tempt the timid stranger to talk, that he 
would have exerted in an effort to interest Mrs. Siddons. He sits next toa 
solemn ignoramus, who is facetious inf expounding the humours of Squire Bog, 
his neighbour, or didaciic in developing the character of Dogsby the great pa- 
triot in his parish ; and Jack listens as complacently as though his ear were 
being regaled with new-born bon mo.s of Sheridan’s, or anecdotes of the Earl 
of Chatham. 

Jack, like some statesmen, was born to be out $ and to him, as to some other 
statesmen, all parties were the same. The only preference he ever seemed to 
entertain was for the particular party that chanced at the part icular moment to 
rejoice in his presence. He enjoyed everything that happened. Leigh Hunt, 
describing a servant-maid ‘at the play,” observes, that every occurrence of 
the evening adds to her felicity—for she likes even the waiting between the 
acts, which is tiresome to others. So with Jack at a party. He enjoyed some 
dislocated experiments on the harp, by an astonishing child, aged only fifteen ; 
and was the sole person in the room who encored with sincerity that little 
prodigy’s convulsive edition of “ Bid me discourse.” He listened with lauda- 
ble gravity to Master Henry’s recitation of ‘ Rolla’s Address,” and suggested 
the paseages in which John Kemble was rather too closely followed. He en- 
joyed the glasses of warm wine handed round between the songs ; he liked the 
long flat pauses, “ when nobody said nothing to his neighbour ;” and he liked 
the sudden burst of gabble in which, at the termination of the pause, as if by 
preconcerted agreement, every creature eagerly joined. 

He iiked the persons he had never met before, and those whom he was in 
the habit of meeting just seven times a week. He admired the piano that was 
always out of tune, and the lady who, kindly consenting to play, was always 
out of temper. He thought the persons to whom he had been introduced very 
agreeable, and all the rest extremely entertaining. He was delighted with his 
evening, whether it ¢ xploded in a grand supper, or went-off, flash-in-the-pan 
fashion, with a sandwich. 


ii - 
FUGITIVE VERSES. 

By Joanna Baillie, Author of “ Dramas on the Passions.” 
London, Moxon. 
This is indeed the age of cheap publication. It is scarcely a year since these 

poems were published ma handsome volume for nine shillings ; and here we 

have them, in as handsome but less costly a shape, for fio. 

The major part of them date many years ago, but we do not know such fa- 
vourable specimens of their author's genius. ‘They prove, we venture to think, 
that its finest tendencies were not so much towards those more tragic etforts 
with which Miss Baillie’s name is chiefly connected, as to the homely and ten- 
der song; to the Crabbe-like portraiture of scenery and life ; to the stirring or 
pathetic ballad; and to familiar, chimney-corner rhymes. Of such are the 
contents of this volume. We give one extract : 

A CHILD TO HIS SICK GRANDFATHER. 
“ Grand-dad, they say you're old and frail, 

Your stiffened legs begin to fail : 

Your staff, no more my pony now, 

Supports your body bending low : 

While back to wali you lean so sad, 

I’m vex’d to see you, Dad 


A new Edition. 


You used to smile and stroke my head 
And tell me how good children did ; 
But now, | wot not how 1 be, 

You take me seldom on your knee, 
Yet ne’ertheless J am right glad, 

To sit beside you, Dad. 


How lank and thin your beard hangs down! 
Seant are the white hairs on your crown 
How wan and hollow are your cheeks! 
Your brow is crossed with many streaks ; 
But yet although his strength be fled, 

I love my own old Dad. 


The housewives round their potions brew, 
And gossips come to ' 
And tor your weal each neighbour cares ; 
And good men kneel and say their prayers, 
And everybody locks so sad 

When you are ailing, Dad 


ask for you : 


You will not die and leave us then? 
Rouse up and be our Dad again! 
When you are quiet and laid in bed, 
We'll doff our shoes and softly tread ; 
And when you wake we'll still be near, 
To fill old Dad his cheer. 


When through the house you change your stand, 
[ll lead you kindly by the hand ; 

When dinner’s set I'll with you bide, 

And aye be serving by your side ; 

And when the weary tire burns blue, 

I'll sit and talk with you. 


I have a tale both long and good 

About a partlet and her brood, 

And greedy cunning fox that stole 

By dead of midnight through a hole, 

Which slyly to the hen-roost led,— 

You love astory, Dad ? 

And then I have a wondrous tale, 

Of men all clad in coats of mail, 

With glittering swords——You nod !—TI think 
Your heavy eves begin to wink ; 





Down on your bosom sinks your head :— 
You do not hear me, Dad.” 


UNROLLING OF A MUMMY. 
A most interesting meeting of scientific gentlemen, travellers, and others in- 
terested in Egyptian antiquities, took place on Saturday sennight at Snodland, 
t guished countryman Captain Wag- 


at the house of our enterprising and disti: 
orn, of whom every man of hent is justly proud, while Englishmen at large 


arduous and difficult, but successful 
exertions, to establish certain and rapid communication between England, and 
her Mastern possessions through Egypt. The object of this select re-wnion 
was to witness the unrolling of a mummy, which Captain Waghorn, with a 
praiseworthy interest in the demonstration of the early arts of the Egyptians, 
had procured from Egypt, where, as vur readers are aware he was residing for 
some years. 

We have been favoured with the following remarks on the appearances pre- 
sented by this two-thousand years old specimen of our race, by a gentleman 
who was present. : 

The mummy had been procured from Thebes, and although from this place 
the earliest specimens of the art of embalming amongst the Egyptians are said 
to be brought, it has been proved that mummies procured from,some of the 
mummy pits or catacombs in that district, have been of the time of the Greco 
Egyptian dynasty, end I have little doubt that the one under our observation 
was one of that period The coffin, or sarcophagus as it is also called, was of 
the commonest character in appearance, being a plain case of the wood of th 
sycamore, or Pharaoh’s fig (ficus fatwa) fastened by wooden pegs, and without 
any external colouring or hie roglyphic signs or figures; on opening the case 


| it was discovered that much violence had been used in the removal of the 


package, either in Egypt or during its transit to this country, as the head was 
separated from the body, and this separation of the parts appeared to shew at 
one glance, that the mode of embalming in this instance was that of steeping 
the body in boiling asphaltum during the process, and that it would be useless 
to attempt the usual method of unrolling, it was therefore decided to break up 
the body so as to examine as minutely as possible the style of bandaging in 


| the various portions of the whole, and this was found easy to accomplish, as 


the body was filled with aspkaltum, and asphaltum had been ap- 


pled after some folds of linen had been wrapped round the body, yet a 
great proportion of the wrappers remained to shew that the bandag 
some parts had been of the finest quality and so artfully applied, as on a 
sl ght Inspection only it appeared to represent various pictorial designs of 
basket work, the bandages not being more than two or tiree 


ultnough 


gy in 


nes in width 
Ihe flesh was quite dec ompost d, probably from the natron and in the pro- 
cess previous to the steeping in the asphaltum or bitumen,the orbits of the eyes 


were consequently empty, nor was there any appearance of pads of linen ever 


i 


He is invited to mect (« in} Jeane ani ad: oad | having been placed in he cavities, as is sometimes tie case—the tee th were 
trance, with the we : x we D sUTKE, me reeted, on his ¢ n- periect, small ind white, the mouth so opt 1as to admit the tngers—the nos 
terra Sry loaned bs Jolinson ind Burke “ couldn't come bre ke off in the handling being quite calcined in appearance ; the nostrils wer 

. 2 COMP ime to the Ulustrious absentees, and in | fill 1 with neat rou 1 plugs of linen, more than one inch in lengt The skull 
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has not been’yet opened, but seems nearly empty, and no doubt from the ap- 
pearance of the nostrils the brain was extracted by hooks, as mentioned by He. 
rodotus. ‘The head and face have been entirely citt, after the steeping in as- 
phaltum which has given a coat of perhaps nearly a quarter of an inch—and 
the first bandages are of the finest quality, equal in texture to the finest mus- 
lin, after these, much coarser have been used; the limbs appear to have been 
withont flesh when the bandages were first applied, but there is an appearanct 
of the skin only remaining—the wrappers are coarse from the first, and noe 
like those of the head. The toe and finger nails were not gilt, as is sometimes 
the case with Greco Egyptian munmies. 

Each limb, and even the toes and fingers were separately bandaged with 
the greatest neatness, and I was struck with the peculiarity which I have not 
before seen, and that was the artificial representations of the toes made of 
padded iinen, with the form of the nails worked in thread, and fastened over 
the already bandaged toes beneath, thus giving a finished appearance to the 
whole foot. It was not discovered that the intestines had been replaced in 
the body, and it is probable that they were separately embalmed, and de- 
posited in the canopic bases, as “mentioned by Herodotus or Diodorus Si- 
culus. 

Three gilt pieces of composition were found, but I regret that it was not 
noticed from what part of the body these were taken, two pices were round 
and flat, the largest of the size of half-a-crown—the third nearly square flat, 
and as far as i recollect about two inches long by nearly the same in breadth, 
they were plain gilt and perhaps only one line in thickness, there were 
also two very small pieces not gilt, flat, round and about half an inch in dia- 
meter. 

From the gilt head, the separate bandaging of toes and fingers, and the out- 
side envelope or wrapper,which covered the whole mummy, and which had been 
painted of various colours, but which from damp and age was so destroyed 
that I could make nothing out of it, I believe the mummy to be of the Greco 
Egyptian Dynasty—perhaps 2000 years or rather more, old.” 





Old Lambe of Bury usd to go very brave in apparell; and King James 
seeing him one day in the field a-hunting, as glittering and radient as he 
eclips't all the court, the king ask’t what he was. One of his followers told 
him it was one Lambe. ‘ Lambe,” says the king; ‘I know not what 
kine of Lambe he is, but I am sure he has got a good fleece on his backe.”’ 


The Deane of Gloucester, having some merry divines at dinner with him one 
day, and amongst other discourses, they talking of reconciling the Fathers in 
some points, he told them he could shew them the best way in the world to re- 
concile them in all points of difference ; so after dinner he carried them into 
his study and shewed them all the Fathers classically ordered, with aquart of 
sack betwixt each of them. 

An Ambassador's Gallantry.—The Earle of Carlile going to a great lady to 
know her commands before he went over into France, she told him she had a 
letter for one of his servants. ‘ ‘hen I beseech you, madame,’ says he, “ let 
me know which of them it is, that I may have the honour to be his servant.” 

Pedantry and Puns.—-Dr. Collins and Dr. Field, being to dispute before 
King James, had promised one another to lay aside all extravagancy of wit, 
and to buckle to a serious argumentation ; but they soon violated their own 
law, for Field began thus:—‘ Sic disputas, Colendissime Collins ;’ and 
Collins again to him afterward, “ Sic disputas, Ager Colendi.” 





N English Lady (the widow of an officer) is desirous of engaging as Governcas in 

a family, where the ch dren are young; she would if required take the entire 
charge of them ; she lustructs 1u Engiish, 10 all its branches, French, and Music, &c. 
Having been accustomed te housekeeping, she would have no objection to superintend 
the domestic concerns. References can be offered to families in both the Upper and 
Lower Province of Canada, of the lirst consideration. Letters (post paid) to the office 
of the Albion Newspaper, where likewise the address of the Lady advertising can be 
obtamed. Feb, 26-3t* 





A CARD. 

GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 

Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts and Sciences, under an Lnglish Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or turee of the most distinguished 
families ; he jas a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pranoforte, and sing: 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this detightful art; 
the Latin language, &c. Ajy Communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required--private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadeiphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 








INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OVHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS, 
MPRUHE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to jitorm the Medical Protession that he has estab!ished an institu- 
tion tor the accommodation of patients labouring under Calcuious Affections, sirictures, 
Fistulw, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 
The tojlowing reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 
Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 
2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa great exient. superseded Lithotomy, (or cuttive for stone in the 
bladder,) and itis well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the mstruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very Limited num- 
e 

















Tr. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As tue Members of the Protession are generally aware that the wadersigned has prac- 
used Lithotrity for inany years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of ihe urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Insutution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desirivg further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No ¥ Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D. 

Janu. 1-tf. 





i G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his frends and the public, that he has taken an 
Uilice at No. 76 Chatnbers street,a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. S. was formerly a 
pupil of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physiciai Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
land, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flattermg Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec. li-3m* 


| ped ane —The Brntish residents m the United States who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial! Education on a purely Englisti system, are res- 
peetfally informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
S'CAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836.) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermen'ioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. ©. L. of University College. Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, b.A., Caius College, Cainbridge—Vice Principal. Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 
Dubun—Mathematical Master: Mous. Giille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Master; Mr. 8. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals. manners, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains Or expense are spareu by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter tothe Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. Sept. 25-6m. 


A CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respec fully 
solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The Harp 
having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded to de- 
vote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a limited 
number Of pupils in addition to those he already has. ‘The success which has attended 
his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee for the 
fulure. 


Mr. K. has recently returned from London, where he has made arrangements to re- 





ceive every material connected with the Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them on 
the most liberal terms. 


N.B. Double and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 
Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms 
Apply No 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. Nov. 20-e.0.w.-3m. 
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which will be offered on favourable terms. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 


inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLUT, omitting the final T,is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, os well as 
by the very common style 1a which it is putup. Observe thai all the genuine are war- 


anted in full on each pen, * Joseph Gillo't’s Patent,” or “* Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
ind that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 
ard 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above we.l known articles 
May 38. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines tus Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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sw CLASSICAL TEACHERS.—A Classic i! schclar, of undoubted ‘bility, general 


information, mild deportinent, and unexceptionable moral character, is wanted 


tor x Collegiate school of established reputation in the city of New York. ,Should 


iis advertisement mect the attention of any Gentleman resident either in the United 


States or Canada, who would derive further information on the subject, it can be ob- 
tasned and particulars furnished on application by letter “ post paid,” addressed to 
4. D. Paterson, Beq., 341 Broadwey. Tosave unnecessary troubie.it will be useless for 
any one to apply, who has not had experience in imparting instruction, or at least con- 
sidering himself possessed of the requisite qualitcations, and who can devote from 
seven to eight hours of the day to the laborious duties of the profession 


Feb. 19-2t, , 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 




















THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 


LORD FITZGERALD. : 

The name of this nobleman has been recently before the public as the pro- 
posed successor of Lord Ellenborough at the Board 1 a ; bag pve 
years previously, although taking occasionally an active share in the Parlia- 
mentary debates, he had remained in comparative obscurity. TANS fp 

The great event which brought Lord Fitzgerald oe t oe and 
gave him importance in connection with the history of the last few + ars, was 
the Clare election in 1828. At that period the Noble Lord, then Mrs Vesey 
Fitzgerald, had for some time represented the county of Clare inthe Parliament 
of the Umted Kingdom to the great satisfaction of all parties in Ireland. On 
the resignation of Mr. C.. Grant, after the dismissal of Mr. Huskis-on, Mr. 
Fitzgerald accepted the office of President of the Board of Trade, and thereby 
vacated his seat. A new election was ordered, and his return was expected as 
a matter of course. It had been his peculiar honour that he retained the per- 
sonal respect and regard of his tenantry and neighbours, even of those who 
were of the opposite faith, in the midst of perhaps the most frightful state of 
religious and political animosity this country ever witnessed. It was essential 
to the success of the designs of the agitators of that day that they should in 
some signal manner show the superiority of numbers which they possessed, and 
the implicit deference paid to their commands by the peasantry. Had the at- 
tempted election of Mr. O'Connell taken place in any district represented by a 
member who was personally obnoxious tothe Roman Catholics, the triumph 
might have been attributed to other causes than the uncontrollable wish of the 
people of Ireland for the acknowledgment of their civil rights. Therefore, said 
the agitators, we must strike the blow at some place where everything is in fa- 
vour of the opposite party ; so that if we succeed, success may appear more 
wonderful and portentous. For such reasons as these it was that Mr. Fitzgerald 
was selected as the victiin of calumny and political hatred—thus adding ano- 
ther instance of the truth of the axiom, that in all great political convulsions it 
is the innocent who suffer for the guilty. Of the esteem in which Mr. Fitzger- 
ald was held, even by opponents, the following passage is an evidence _ It is 
from Mr. Wyne’s “ History of the Catholic Association :”’—* Mr. V. Fitzger- 
ald was not an ordinary candidate. ‘There was no spirit of settled hatred in the 
people against the individual or against his family: he had in the aristocracy 
and gentry, each of whom could count some instance of his friendship in their 
own persons, devoted and well-merited adherents. In the county at large there 
was rather a feeling of gratitude than otherwise to Mr. Fitzgerald. He had 
constantly voted for the Catholics, and was known to be a devoted advocate of 
their measure (emancipation). In personal qualification, too, no man possessed 
more freely all those gifts, by which a candidate is likely to assure himself a 
large proportion of the popular favour. He was a gentleman of the most con- 
ciliating manners, and an orator of no common degree.” As a proof the man- 
ner in which religious rancour influenced the election, I subjoin an extract from 
Mr. O’Connell’s address to the electors of tue county of Clare, dated Dublin, 
Jane, 1828 :-—“ The oath at present required by law is, ‘'That the sacrifice 
of the mass, and the invocation of the blessed Virgin Mary, and other saints. 
as now practised in the Church of Rome, are impious and idolatrous.’ 
Of course I will never stain my soul with such an oath: I leave that to my 
honourable opponent, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. He has often taken that horrible 
oath ; he is ready to take it again, and asks your votes in order to enable him 
to swear. I would rather be torn limb from limb than take it! Electors of 
the county of Clare! Choose between me, who abominates that oath, and 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, who has sworn it full twenty times! * * * Elec- 
tors of the county of Clare! Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald claims as his only merit 
that he is a friend to the Catholics. Why, lama Catholic myself ; ‘and, if 
he be sincerely ous friend, let him vote for me, end raise before the British em- 
pire the Catholic question in my homble person, in the way most propitious to 
my final success. But no, fellow-countrymen, no; he will make no sacrifice to 
that cause. He will call himself your friend, and act Jie part of your worst 
and most unrelenting enemy. I do not like t» give the epitome of his politi- 
cal life; yet, when the present occasion so lk udly calls for it, I cannot refrain 
He first took office under Perceval, under that Perceval who obtained power by 
raising the base, bloody, and unchristian ery of ‘ No Popery’ in England. 
* Finally, he voted for the suppression of the Roman Catholic Association in 
Ireland!!! And after this, sacred heaven! he cails himself a friend to the 
Catholics! He is the ally and col'exgne of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Peel; he is their partner in power ; they are, you know. the most bitter, perse- 
vering, and unmitigated enemies of the Catholics ; and after all he calls him- 
self the friend of the Catholics of Ireland.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s repty on the 
hustings was calm, manly, én He referred the electors to his 
recorded votes for emancipation. Since that period Lord Fitzgerald has never 
thrust himself unnecessarily into political conflict; nor ever, indeed, except 
when some great constitutional Genger, arising ont of the further encroachment 
of that tyranny to which he had betore been a victim, rendered it a matter of 
duty on his part to cast the weight of his opinions and character into the scale 
For he has never been a party man—that 1s to say, in so fer as violence and 
acrimony are mixed up with partisanship, though always upright and unflinch- 
ing to his avowal of his principles, which are strictly Conservative. His mind 
appears rather of a thoughtiul and philosophical east, than composed of that 
stuff out of which hot-headed partisans are made. The evils inflicted on his 
country by the excessive license assumed by the popular principle under cover 
of the constitution, would seem to produce in his mind rather regvet, and 
the calm contemplation of constitutiwasl remedy, than any spirit of hatred 
towards individuals, or that rancour which increases while 
sition 

As a speaker, Lord Fitzgerald is of the old school, with about a second- 
rate standing He evidently bestows great care on the preparation of his 
speeches, which are always soui.c in principles, and correct in diction. But, 
together with the art of the orator, he dors not possess the fire of eloquence, 
or the talent of persuasiveness. His style is somewhat too turgid, and his lan- 
guage too pompous ; so that he does not produce an etfiect proportioned to the 
evident efiort of which he makes use. His voice is a deep bass, which would 
be impressive,but for his lordship’s habit of continually using the lower notes,and 
speaking without any attempt at modulation. 
sepulchral. | 


* * 


Cionitied. 


it provokes oppo- 


\t times, his tones are almost 
His delivery is too measured : and though it might be exceeding- 
ly emphatic, is not varied enougi to be pleasing or impressive. 
he rises to speak, so portentous is his aspect and voice, that you would be apt 
to think he was about to announce some great national calamity—the death of 
the sovereizn,or some wide-spread conspiracy against the laws and constitution 
of these realms. But when the noble lord progresses with his subject, and 
grows animated, this lugubrious pomposity wears off ; and you see that a little 
more of training in the practice of public speaking in early life, would have 
made him a pleasing speaker, if not a first-rate orator. For redundance of 
words, ambition of style, and want of simpl city, he may be compared to Lord 
Lansdowne ; but he is superior to that speaker im his disdain of sophistry. But 
as a set-off to these defects of matter and style, it may be observed that his ar- 
guments are almost always sound—that he takes very high ground of principle, 
and that his manner bears very strongly the mark of “sincerity. 

In person, Lord Fitzgerald is prepossessing and dignified, without being 
handsome. IJlis countenance is expressive and intelligent—his walk and go. 
neral bearing stately and gentlemanly, so as to convey to you the idea of a 
man of high mind and fixed principles, stern and firm, though not harsh, and 
unused to compromise. , 

As a man of business he will be very useful, having all the habits and ap- 
plication required for that character. In the cabinet, his counsels will be still 
more valuable, from the extent of his experience, the temperance and sound- 
ness of his views, and also from the wisdom with which he has forgiven the 
past being an additional guarantee that conciliation towards 
land will be a partot the policy of the new government. 

William \ esey Fitzgeral¢, Baron Fitzgerald and Vesci in the peerage of Ire- 
land, and Baron Fitzgerald in that of the United Kingdom, is the son of the 
late Right Hon. James Fitzgerald, a privy councillor m Ireland, and principal 
sergeant at law. The iate Mr. Fitzgerald held several important offices in the 
Irish Government, until the act of the union was proposed. To that scheme 
he offered the most strenuo: On its being passed, he resigned his 


US Opposition. 

appomtment and retired into private life. He dicd at the advanced age of 
° - 5~ 

His lady, the mother of the present 


ninety-three, on the 20th January, 1835 

lord, was, on the 27th June, 1826, created waroness Fitzgerald and Vesci, in 
the Irish peerage, and the present lord was nade an English peer in 1835. In 
1815, the name and arms of Vesey were added to those of Fitz: srald, pursu- 
ant to the will of a relation who [cf property to the family. eed Fitzgerald 
is a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Clare, and F.S A 


all parties in Ire- 


—a 
DELAROCHE’S PICTURE AT THE PALACE OF THE 

FINE ARTS 
the attention of the lovers of art in Paris has long been excited by reports 
which have, from time to time, reached them of the remarkabl: character of 
the painting with which M. P. Delaroche has been occupied in covering the 
wails of the Hemicycle, appropriated to the distribution of the prizes, at the 
Palace of the Fine Arts and, on the first of the present month, their impa- 
tience was gratified by the opening of its exhibition to the public. All the or- 
vans by which Criticism speaks, in matters of Art in France, have, so far as 


At times,whea | 


we have seen, but one language in describing this great work ; and the people 
seem to persuade themselves that the works of Cornelius and Schnorr, at Mi - 
nich, have been excelled by this production of their native school. The sub- 
ject has considerable interest for ourselves, at a time when the question of 
fresce painting is in serious discussion amongst us, with a view to its adoption, 
on a great scale in the embellishment of our own public buildings :—and, in 
default of a personal inspection of this remarkable work, we will avail ourselves 
of the opinions and language of M. Délécluse, the critical authority, in our opi- 
nion, most to be depended on in such matters in France—for the purpose of 
giving some account of it to our readers. 

*« Following,” says M. Délécluse, “the axis of the palace of the Fine Arts, 
and on reaching the third and last court, the visitor enters beneath a narrow 
peristyle,—at whose two extremities are steps, leading by two several entrances, 
into a semi-circular hall, appointed for the distribution of the rewards conferred 
upon the pupils in painting, architecture, sculpture, and engraving. The Pro- 
fessor’s place is along the diameter of the hall; and the pupils are ranged on 
semicircular benches concertric with the walls of the hemicycle, aad receiving 
the daylight through an opening in the centre of the demi-cupola. Above the 
highest row of these benches extends the wall, which, almost from that line to 
the commencement of the vault, is the field occupied by M. P. Delaroche’s 
picture. 

“In my anxiety fully to convey the impression made upon me by the ensem- 
ble of this work, I must say that it is the first time that I have ever been able, 
in France, fully, and at my ease, to see, feel, and appreciate a great work of 
painting. Not to speak, just now, of the artist's peculiar merits, and looking 
at his work only in relation to its observance of the great material fitnesses and 
conformity so indispensable to the full developement of art, I can affirm that 
so successfully have they been here respected and employed, that, perhaps no- 
where, even in Italy, is there to be found a monumental painting so well light- 
ed, so perfectly seen, and in which the proportions of the pictured canvas, as 
well as that of its figures, are in such perfect harmony with the capacity and 
ornaments of the hall which they embellish. In effect, the size of the hemi- 
cycle being rigorously defined, the point of distance was in a manner pre- 
scribed, and the point of view offered itself naturally to the eye ;—so that an 
enlightened artist could not be mistaken as to the fit dimensions to give his 
figures, while the semi-circular field of his composition suggested the propriety 
of multiplying his points of vision, as in a panorama. ‘hese scientific diff- 
culties, the secret of which the public will not understand, but which, never- 
theless, are to be surmounted by the artist who aims at pleasing them, have 
been most happily overcome by M. P. Delaroche,—who, by consummate art, 
has communicated an aspect and arrangement of the greatest simplicity to his 
composition—covering a space of fifteen métres in width, by from four to 
five in height, and comprising seventy-four figures, those of the first scale 
being a third largerthan life. The following are the disposition and idea of 
this great work. 

“In the centre of the composition, before an edifice of the Ionic order, flung 
somewhat back, rises a kind of throne or tribunal, on which is seated the pain- 
ter Apelles, having on his right-hand the architect Ictinus, and on his left the 
sculptor Phidias. Tiese nearly naked personages have the lower portion of 
the body covered with mantles. ‘Their attitudes and physiognomies are grave, 
and, from the distant position which they occupy, the three seem to preside si- 
lently over the numerous assemblage that spreads on either hand. 

‘+ In advance of the tribunal on which these three great masters of antiquity are 
seated, are placed—at the four corners of the foreground of the tribunal,—four 
allegorical female figures, representing respectively Greek Art, Roman Art, 
Art in the Middle Ages, and Art at the Renaissance (revival). The first of 
these is remarkable for her elegant simplicity ; the second, by her attitude, 
seems to offer some allusion to the noble but severe portraits in which Roman 
Art excelled. Art inthe Middle Ages is known by her constrained and mystic 
air, and the richness of her garments, which leave visible of the human figure 
only its face and finger-ends ; while the muse of the Renaissance, half-naked, 
with her gay floating draperies and gesture, contrasting, by its freedom, with 
the stillness of her neighbours, explains how Art was understood and loved by 
the great Italian masters. 

“The three great artists of antiquity and four Muses, constitute, with one 
other figure, of which I reserve the description for the present, the mythologi- 
cal or poetical portion of the composition. On the group which they form the 
eye first falls and pauses. But so soon as their meaning has been seized, the 
glance of the spectator passes on, to the right or left, as it may happen to be 
attracted. I will begin with the latter. 

“At the foot of the tribunal, on the side where sits the architect of the Par- 
thenon, Ictinus, are seen the sculpturs. Near Puget are Germain Pillon and 
John of Bologna; behind, is the grave face of Bernard Palissy, and, further 
on, Benvenuto Cellini, walking alone, and looking with an air of insolence on 
his rivals. Pierre Bontemps, the author of the sculptures that adorn the tomb 
of Francis the First, and Jean Goujon, so famous for his great works at the 
Louvre and the Fountain of Innocents, form the link that unites the school of 
the Renaissance in France with the great Italian statuaries of the same pe- 
riod. Baccio Bandanelli and Benedetto da Maiano, seated near each other, 
group with Peter Fischer, the celebrated German artist. But all this company 
of celebrated statuaries seems dominated by four personages, to whom the 
painter has given an importance in his composition, representing that which 
they actually had as sculptors. ‘These are, Donatello, who chisei.ed the Judith 
at Florence, conversing with Ghiberti, the artist of the famous gates to the 
Baptistry, in the same city, inthe presence of Lucea della Robia, sculptor in 
enamel, and Andrea Pisano, who redeemed the art of painting from the Go- 
thic track, to replace it on the path where it had been left by the ancients. 

‘Following still to the left, this assemblage of statuaries is succeeded by that 
of the painters who have more especially looked at their art on its seductive 
side. Tere are assembled and grouped with extraordinary effect, Claude of 
Lorraine, Terburg, Ruysdael, Gaspar Poussin, and Paul Potter. Rubens, 
| seated, and betraying in his attitude the double importance which belonged to 
him as an artist and an ambassador, is, as well as his pupil Vandyke, listening 
to Titian, who stands before them, and seems to be expatiating on the secrets 
of his art. At this conference, too, are present Paul Veronese, Michael-An- 
gelo de Caravaggio, Velasquez, and Murillo. Van Eyck and Bellini, the one 
the fuunder of the German school, the other the first great colourist of the Ve- 








| netian, seem listening attentively—as does also Corregio, placed at the extre- 
| mity of the picture—whilst in front are Antonio de Messina, who introduced the 
process of oil-painting into Italy, and Giorgione, whose bravo-look exhibits the 
| singular contrast that existed between the turbulence of his spirit and the re- 
| pose and beauty of his works. 
‘ Glancing back towards the tribunal, and passing thence to the right of the 
picture, the celebrated architects are seen assembled beneath the figure of 
| Phidias. The principal group of these artists is composed of Brunelleschi, 
| Bramante, and Balthazzar Peruzzi ; around whom are seated Robert de Lu- 
| zarches and Arnolfo di Lapo, who laid the foundations about the same time, 
| 1220, one of the Cathedral of Amiens, and the other that of Florence. Er- 
wier, of Steinbach, the architect of the church of Strasburg, is grouped with 
Sansovino, Vignole, and Palladio; and on another plane are the three great 
French architects, Philibert Delorme, Pierre Lescot, and Mansard. The paint- 
er should have added Inigo Jones, the great English architect. [M. Deleécluse, 
as well as M. Delaroche, seems to have forgotten that tlre was such a person 
as Sir Christonher Wren. ] 

“The fourth portion of the composition, which occupies the extremity of the 
picture, to the spectator’s right, is consecrated to those other painters, who, by 
the elevation and purity of their style, as well as the depth and brilliancy of 
their thoughts, have treated painting asthe legitimate sister of poetry. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, profound in theory and practice, and now an old man, sits con- 
versing with Raphael, who stands near. ‘The painter of the Stanze listens 
with respect to the learned master, but with a look which expresses that his 
young rival has ideas and an opinion of his own. Fronting them is Fra Barto- 
lomeo, the friend of Savonarola, in his Dominican’s habit, also listening to 
Leonardo ; and not far from him are Perugino, Albert Durer, Andrea del Sar- 
to, Holbein, Giulio Romano, Sebastian del Piombo, Domenichino, and Eustache 
Lesucur. A little removed, and nearer to the tribunal, are seen the Chevalier 
Mantigna, John of Fiesole, the precursor of Raphael, Andrea Oreagna, pain- 
ter and architect,and finally Giotto and Cimabve,the two founders of the school 
in painting of the Renaissance in Italy. Returning towards the group of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Raphael, above whom peers the simple and spiritual physi- 
oguomy of Masaccio—recognizable by his little yellow cap is seen Michael- 
Angelo, seated and solitary amid all that multitude W rapped up in himself, 
the painter of the Sistine, the sculptor of the Day and Night, the architect of 
St. Peter's. seems engrossed with the theory and practice of the three arts in 
which he has immortalized himself, opening up a path on which all his imita- 
tors have been lost. ‘The last important figure which closes the composition on 
this side of the picture, is that of Nicholas Poussin Erect, and clad in black, 
the great French artist, placed at a little distance from Leonardo, Raphael, and 
Michael-Angelo, stands also aloof, seeming to look on all that crowd which fills 
the hall with a steady but benevolent gaze. ‘Two engravers figure amid this 
selection of paimters—Edelinck and Marco-Antonio. 

* To sum, then, in a few words, the ensemble ot this vast composition after 
repeating that, in advance of the three great artists of antiquity, Apelles, Icti- 
nus, and Phidias, are four figures of women, representing the four cardina 














periods of art, and that M. Delaroche has placed the Architects on the right and 
the Sculptors on the left,—while the Painters, divided into two sections, are 
rouped, the one division on the right hand, surrounding Leonardo da Vinci, 
phael. Michael Angelo, and Poussin, the other, on the left, in company with 
Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, and Velasquez.”—{ Would not M. Délécluse have 
better described the intention of the artist in these divisions, by calling the one 
group that of the masters of form, and the other that of the great colourists 7} 
—‘I have but to describe the last figure, which, like the keystone of an arch, 
closes, completes, and gives its meaning to the entire composition. In the 
centre of the picture, in advance of the four allegorical figures, and not far from 
the lower edge of the painting, is a young woman, kneeling, having near her a 
heap of crowns, one of which she is in the act of grasping, for the purpose of 
flinging it out of the picture into the midst of the spectators. ‘The subject de- 
signed and executed by M. Delaroche is, then, that of an ideal distribution of 
prizes to modern artists, made amid a congress of all the great masters im art, 
from every country and of every time, from the age of Pericles down to that of 
Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth. 

“ But it would be difficult to convey any impression,in words, of the art with 
which the painter has manged to combine, at once to the mind and to the eye, 
the five great divisions of the scene, as well as the multitude of groups, which, 
while they offer variety i the lines and in the subordinate parts, preserve a re- 
markable unity,—presenting one simple, calm, and majestic whole, whose in- 
tention the mind grasps at once, while curiosity and attention are, at the same 
time, excited in the very highest degree. 

“In a work like this, on which it has been the purpose of M. Delaroche te 
impress all the characters of gravity befitting a monumental picture, he has 
lighted his scene in the simplest and happiest manner. pe we by the open- 
ing in the demi-cupola, he has so disposed his lights and projected his shadows, 
as if all his personages were actually exhibited in that natural day ; from which 
arrangement, it results, that the distribution of the daylight in the cupola itself, 
and over all its details, is in strict harmony with the modelling of the figures 
that are ranged in semi-circle over the picture. This arrangement, so happily 
planned and skilfully executed by the artist, takes from his composition all 
appearance of those artificial effects so little suitable to works of asevere and 
lofty style of treatment. The ground on which the various personages are 
spread receives a nearly equal illumination over all its surface ; while the lights 
decline somewhat abruptly on the figures, whose vertical position forms a very 
acute angle with the rays from the cupola. It is then,—as should always be 
the case in a_ serious picture,—by its subject, the disposition of its figures, and 
the arrangement of its lines, that this work of M. Delaroche speaks first to the 
eye and understanding of the spectator; while the colouring is but an acces- 
sory, with which the artist has augmented the reality of his whole and its 
details,—heightening the pleasure of thought by the additional charm of mate- 
rial illusion. 

“The stumbling-block presented by a subject like this, at once fantastic and 
real, positive and allegorical, was the abuse which the artist was liable to 
inake of his own genius. M. Delaroche has, however, jus. shown, that he pos- 
sesses that quality in abundance, without introducing more of its necessary 
seasoning into his work than just what was sufficient for its ees It is by 
attitude and by the character and expression that he has charcterized each of 
his personages, rather than by the relations which he has established between 
them. The greater number converse, or listen, in contemporary groups; and 
when amongst such are, occasionally, introduced the actors of a former day, the 
painter has been careful either to fix them on a more distant plane, or to assign 
them a place in the group separate and apart. The central portion of the com- 
position, in which are assembled the three great masters of antiquity, the muses 
of the four grand artistic epochs, and the young woman distributing crowns, is 
treated, in its unity, in a grave and elevated style ; and the — in its ex- 
ecution, seems to have been filled with the best inspiration of the ancient Greek 
school. On the left of the tribunal, where the sculptors are assembled, and on 
its right, reserved for the architects, the artist made a striking exhibition of the 
nature and ease with which he could throw together men of different countries 
and times familiarly conversing with one another. And, finally, in the group in 
which ‘igure Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt, surrounded by the body of the 
great colourists, there is a freedom in the lines, an independence in the move- 
ments, and a brilliancy in the flesh-tints and in the richness of the garments, 
which contrast in a manner at once the most piquante and appropriate with the 
group on the other side, composed of the first great masters of the art of paint- 
ing, Masaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael-Angelo, Nicholas Poussin, 
and Lesueur. 

‘In comparing the large and imposing style in which these latter figures are 
treated, withthe more humble, and, at times,even familiar manner that M. 
Delaroche has chosen for the representation of secondary personages—sec- 
ondary, at least, in his composition—as the group of Mansard, for instance, and 
the sculptors with whom he is quietly conversing, the critic is struck by the 
number and diversity of the methods employed to shed life and variety over 
this composition, comprising, as has been said, seventy-four personages. In 
this respect, ifthere were no other, the work of M. Delaroche would furnish the 
proof of his versatility of talent, which has led him through all the degrees and 
all the modes of art, from the simple and familiar, to the loftiest manner and 
inost elevated style. 

“After having gazed on this picture with admiration for upwards of two 
hours, that admiration was still further increased by the perception of the har- 
mony which reigns between the painting and the hall which it adorns. 
basement beneath the picture is painted a deep reddish-brown. ‘The centre of 
this composition, where the tribunal stands, is backed by a monument of the 
Ionic order, designed by the painter ; and at the two horns of the picture,where 
Rubens on the one side, and Leonardo da Vinci on the other, are placed, the 
two groups detach themselves from a sky of blue. Above the composition, 
which presents the aspect of an immense circular frieze,rises the graceful demi- 
cupola, the colour of whose stone, sprinkled with light ornaments of gold, gently 
defines the upper boundary of the composition. Honour to both painter and 
architect, Delareche and Duban, who have so successfully mingled their 
thoughts and labours in this graceful union of architecture and painting,—two 
noble sisters, whom so many artists seem as if they laboured to estrange! ‘The 
public may see, in this new work of M. Delaroche, that, in the matter of mona 
mental painting, unify of intention, composition, and execution, is the first thing 
to be studied : and that a fraternity of thought between the achitect and the 
painter, is the only solid foundation for great enterprises like the present.” 








THE JOYS OF MATRIMONY. 

At the Clerkenwell Police-office, on Wednesday, Mr. William Hampson, 
master clockmaker, of 79 Theobald’s-road, was brought before Mr. Combe, on 
a summons, charged by Mrs. Hannah Hampson, his wife, an elderly lady, with 
a loud voice, a curious temper, and ablack eye, with having assaulted her. 

The complainant stated, with violent gesticulations, that she had been the 
wedded partner of the defendant for the last twenty-eight years, but not exactly 
agrecing in temper they separated, and he was compelled to allow her a certain 
sum per week to maintain herself; but those payments not being regularly 
made, witness was anxious to return and live with defendant. On Tuesday 
evening week she went to his house with a view of taking possession of that 
part of the establishment which she conceived herself to be regally entitled to 
as his “better half,” and she knocked at the door. The defendant answered it 
himself, and in a fit of passion flew at and struck her on the eye, which caused 
it to swell and blacken frightfully. 

Mr. Combe asked the defendant what he had to say to the charge? 

Defendant—Why, your worship, that I am willing to allow her a weekly 
sum, but not pay the debts which she heaps upon me. It was only yesterday 
that I was summoned for 17s. to the Court of Requests, and knocked down for 
that and costs on her account ; and here is another bill which I have received 
this dav for shoes and articles that she has ordered in my name. I cannot pat 
up with it, or afford it. ‘ ; , ' 

Mrs. Hampson (looking at him threateningly, and in the highest pitch of her 
yoice)——You must, you shall—* you took me for better for worse,” and you 
know it.” 

Mr. Hampson (sighing)—Ah! I do; I took you for better, and too well do & 
know that I have got you for worse. [Laughter]. She came to my house, 
your worship, made a noise, and wanted to force herself in, and I merely pushed 
her out ; and this is the way she served me (holding up the ‘ront of his shirt) ; 
she tore it right off—[A laugh.] stl 

Mrs. Hampson (whose “ high blood” was evidently up), with “ great spirit 
exclaimed violently that she would have her rights. She knew what the law of 
the subject was. She would go back instantly, and insist upon Mr. Hampsor 
taking her in; she had consulted with a gentleman “learned in the law,” 
barrister, and he had told her that she had a right to go to her husband's house 
enter, take her seat, stop there, and demand all the privileges of a wife 

Mr. Combe—Pray what barrister informed you? Where does he reside? 

Mrs Hampson—In Chancery-lane 

She called police-constable 61 E to prove the assault by the defendant ; but 
1e stated that she assaulted him, and was forcing her way into his house, whils* 
he only used necessary force to eject her. 

Mr ‘Hampson—I will not be imposed on by her. I will allow her week*y 
money, but I cannot pay her debts. 

Mrs. Hampson—Won't you! Then take me home with you 
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Defendant gave a side look, evidently signifying ‘* I would rather not.” 

Mr. Combe, addressing Mrs. Hampson, told her that she was allowed a sepa- 
rate maintenance by her husband, and she was not justified in going to his 
house to cause a disturbance. If her payments were not kepi up regularly, her 
course would be to apply to the parish officers, who would intercede for her. 
He dismissed the case. 

Mrs. Hampson, who seemed much disappointed, then left the court, threat- 
ening to go immediately to the parish officers of St. Andrew, Holborn, to seek 
redress. 














DISPUTED WILL—THE CONSEQUENCES OF PRESCRIBING FOR 
A BROTHER’S NOSE. 

Weill: sley against Hope and Another.—This case, which was heard on Thurs- 
day in the Prerogative Court, was a business of proving, in solemn form, the 
jast will of Mr. Edward Hope by the Rev. Henry Wellesley, the universal le- 
gatee, agamst Mr. James Joseph Hope Vere, the brother, and the Hon. Jane 
Knox, the sister, of the deceased, the only next of kin. The testator died on 
the 4th of November, 1836, at the age of 44, leaving property of the value of 
about £12,000. The paper in question is dated * London, August 13, 1822,” 
and is to the following effect :— 

“In the name of God, Amen—l, Edward Hope, do leave and bequeath 
everything | possess under the sun to Henry Wellesley, a younger son of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, who Is brother to the Duke of Wellington.” 

The paper is in the deceased’s hand-writing, but is not signed at the end nor 
attested. A will of the deceased, dated July 27, 1835, bequeathing the entire 
property to the Rev. Mr. Wellesley, with the exception of £3,000 to the de- 
ceased’s servant, Louisa Goddard, has been set aside on the ground of in- 
sanity. 

Dr. Haggard and Dr. Hurding argued egainst the validity of the paper, that 
the contents bore marks of haste, impulse, and eccentricity : that it was inform- 
al, being without signature ; that it was an inofiicious will, giving the whole 
property to a stranger to the total disinherison of the next of kin, and that the 
Court had no account of its place of deposit during the long period between its 
date and the death of the deceased. On the contraiy, the disposition was not 
a natural one, and the Court had before it the following letter from the deceased 
to his sister, Mrs. Knox, referring to a supposed complaint in his nose, which 
was at least eccentric :-— 

“My dear Jane,—I send you this letter for the purpose of vestowing upon 
you my most hearty malediction and curse. About two years ago you were 
regularly consulted by me relative to a disorder in my nose. You gave me 
your advice, and { acted in consequence. I applied medicines to it, by my 
apothecaries’ advice, that had the consequence of injuring it ina most dreadful 
manner, made :t intolerable to myself, and odious to look at. Why, then, did 
you not sound the alarm when you saw I was inurng it! Andif vou did not 
perceive it, how comes that about, when aii my other friends did, and remarked 
wtome! Look to the consequence—my fortune and prospecis are ruined for 
life, as I can now neither stoop to read or write without pain; consequently, the 
law and everything e'se is put anend to; for | could neither even be a secreta- 
ry of state, ambassador, nor anything else that requires writing. I put it to 
you, therefore, how you c<bsolve yourself to God and your own conscience for 
letting your nearesi relations go to ruin before your eyes. You have already 


She Alvion. 


if the facts turn out as stated, this government thinks it a clear case for indem- 
| nification. 

You will see that in his letter of the 7th Jan. 1837 to Mr. Stevenson, res- 
pecting the claim for compensation in the cases of the “ Comet,” “* Encomium,” 
and “ Enterprise,” Lord Palmerston says that * Her Majesty’s Government is 
of opinion that the rule by wh'ch these claims should be decided is, that those 
claimants must be considered entitled to compensation who were lawfully in 
possession of their slaves within the British territory, and who were disturbed 
in their legal possession of those slaves by functionaries of the British Govern- 
ment.” This adinission is broad enough to cover the case of the Creole, if its 
circumstances ure correctly stated. But it does not extend to what we consi- 
der the true doctrine, according to the laws and usages of nations ; and, there- 
fore, cannot be acquiesced in as the exactly correct general rule. It appears 
to this Government that not only is no unfriendly intercourse by the local au- 
thorities to be allowed, but \uct aid and succour should be extended in these, 
as in other cases which may arise, affecting the interests of citizens of friendly 
| States. 
| We know no ground on which it is just to say that these coloured people 
| had come within, and were within, British territory, in such sense as that the 
| laws of England affecting and regulating the condition of persons could pro- 
perly act upon them. As has been already said, they were not there volun- 
tarily ; no human being belonging to the vessel was within British territory of 
his own accord, except the mutineers. There being no importation, nor intent 
of importation, what right had the British authorities to inquire into the cargo 
of the vessel, or the coudition of the persons on board! These persons might 
be slaves for life ; they might be slaves for a term of years, under a system of 
apprenticeship ; they might be bound to service by their own voluntary act ; 
they might be in confinement for crimes committed ; they might be prisoners of 
war ; or they might be free. 
decide any of these questions? Or, indeed. what duty or power, according to 
the principles of natioual intercourse, had they to inquire at all? If, indeed, 
without unfriendly interference, and notwithstanding all their duties of comity, 





the persons, nor prevent their escape, then it would be a different question al- 
together, whether resurt could ve had to British tribunals, or the power of the 
Government in any of iis brenches, to compel their apprehension and restoration. 
No one complains that English law shall decide the condition of all persons 
actually incorporated with British population, unless there be treaty stipulation 
making other provision for special cases. But in the case of the “ Creole” 
the coloured persons were still on board an American vessel, that vessel hav- 
ing been forcibly put out of the course of her voyage by mutiny ; the mas- 
ter desiring still to resume it, and calling upon the Consul of his Government 
resident at the place, and upon the local authorities to enable him so to do, by 
frceing him from imprisonment to which mutiny and murder had subjected 
him, and furnishing hina with such necessary aid and assistance as are usual in 
ordinary cases of disaster at sea. ‘These persons, then, cannot be recarded 
as being mixed with the British people, or as having changed their character 
at all, either in regard to country or personal condition. It was no more than 
Just to consider the vessel as still on her voyage, aad entitled to the succour 
due to other cases of distress, whether arising from accident or outrage. 
And that no other view of tlie subject cau be true is evident from the very 
awkward position in which the local authorities have placed the Government 





told me once that you saw no change take place. I ask you then, in God’s 
name, why are you so blind to the most impoitant things in life! But I re- | 
member very well it was always said that nothing made the least impression | 
upon you ; and | believe from my soul, now, that it is the case. I fully believe | 
(for I have already seen it), that the gossamer and trash of this life are the on'y | 
things you care for. All this may be severe, but I consider it my duty t> 
write it.” , ; 


— 7 . . . Pan ‘7. ‘ om +} ht ee va 
This letter was dated the 12th of February, 1822, six months before the date | One of the hizhest offences kaown to human law is thus likely to go altogether | ti 


822, s 
of the paper in question 

Sir H. Jenner was of epinion that it had been sufficiently proved, not only 
that this was the willof Mr. Edward Hope, but that he intended to do noth ng 
more to render it operative, and that there was no proof that he was of unsound 
mind. He was bound, therefore, to decree administration, with the paper an- 
nexed, to the Rev. Henry Well sley, the universe] legate 


| 
aE | 
| 
eh ‘ ‘ i] 
THE CREOLE CASE. 
' 
In the Senate on Monday, a message was received from the President. trans- 
mitting a report from the Seerctary of State in relation to the Creole case ; | 


State to our Minister at London 
Mr Webste to Mr Eve ete 
DepaRTMENT oF Stare, Jan. 29th, 1842 
Epwarp Everett, Esq. &c. Kc. 
Sir, 


| 
which report comprised a copy of the following letter from the Secretary of 
| 
| 





I regret to be obliged to ac juaint you with a very serious occurrence, 
which recently took place ina port of one of the Bahama islands. | 

It appears that the brig * Creole,” of Richmond, Virg nia, Insor, master, 
bound to New Orleans, sailed from Hampton Roads on the 27th of October last, 
with a cargo of merchandize principally tobacco, and slaves, (about 135 in | 


number ;) that on the evening of the 7th of November some of the slaves rose 





upon the crew of the vessel, murdered a passenger, named Hewell, who owned | “ ould any one contend that the lact of their having been carried into England | 


sume of the negroes, wounded the Captain dang>rously, and the first mate and | 
two of the crew severely; that the slaves soon vbtained co nplete possession of 
the brig, which under their direction was taken into the port of Nassau, in the 
island of New Providence. wi:ere she arrived on the morning of the 9th of the 
saine month; that at the request of the American Consul in that place the Go- 
vernor ordered a guard on board, to prevent the escape of the mutineers, and 
with a view to an investigation of the circurmstances of the case ; that such in- ! 
vestigation was accordingly made by two British magistrates, and that an ex- 
amination also took place by the Consul: that on the report of the magistrates, | 
nineteen of the slaves were imprisoned by the local authorities as having been | 
concerned in the mutiny and murder, and their surrender to the Consul, to be } 
sent to the United States for trial for these crimes, was refused. on the ground 
that the Governor wished first to communicate with the Government in England 
on the subject ; that through the interference of the Colonial authorities, and | 
even before the military guard was removed, the greater number of the remain- 
ing slaves were liberated, and encouraged to go 
of the vessel, or the American ( 
could centrol. This is the substance of the case, as stated in two protests, one 
made at Nassau and one at New Orleans, and the Consul’s letters. tooether | 
with sundry depositions taken by him, copies of which papers are herewith | 
transmitted. 
The British Government cannot but see that this case, a: presented in these 
papers, is one calling loudly for redress. The ‘* Creole” was passing from one 
port of the United States to another, in a voyage perfectly lawful “with mer- | 
chandise on board, and also with slaves, or pe rsons bound to service, natives of | 
America, and belonging to American citizets, and which are recognised as pro 
perty by the Constitution of the United States in those States in which s! ve ry | 
exists. Inthe course of the voyage some of the slaves rose upon the master | 
and crew, subdued them, murdered one man, and caused the vessel to be car- 
tied into Nassau. The vessel was thus taken toa British port, not voluntarily, 
by those who had the lawful authority over her, but forcibly and violently, | 
against the master’s will, and with the consent of nobody but the mutineers and 
murderers ; for there is no evidence that these outrages were cominitted with 
the concurrence of any of the slaves, exce pt those actually engaged in them 
Under these circumstances, it would seem to have been the plain and obvious | 
duty of the authori es at Nassau, the port of a friendly Power, to assist the | 
American ( onsul in puttlng an end to the Captivity of the master and crew, | 
restoring to them the control of the vessel, and enabling them to resume their 
Voy ape, and to take the mutineers and murderers to their own country to an- 
swer for their cries before the proper tribunal. One cannot conceive how any 
other course could jus tly be adopted, or how the duties imposed by that part o1 
= code ta Pg om, _ ate rcourse of tnendly States, which is generally walled 
e comity of 2 wesatiied couid otherwise be fulfilled. Here was no violation of 
British lay; attempted or tended on the part of the master of the “ Creole 
nor any infringement of the principles of the law of nations vib | 
ote Vogel wns nef cognged in pring fom port to pat inthe Und 
la : Ime si is Carried, against the .naster’s will, out 
ol her course, ‘nto the port of a friendly power All was the result of fo;ce 
Certainly, ordinary comity and hosy itality entitled him to such assistance from 
ee oe te tae mo place vader — fim to resume and prosecute his 
ge aud bring the offenders to justice. But instead of this. if the facts be 
as represented in these papers, not only did the authorities give no aid for any 
ag ng = ny os metaaihy interfere to set free the slaves, and to ena 
lisperse themselves beyond the reach of the master of the vessel 
or their owners. A proceeding like this cannot but cause 4: ep feeling in ti 
United States It has been my purpose .o write you at length upon Shas ub- | 
ject, in order that you might lay before tie Government of Fler Masesty fulls | 
pe eg t reserve, the views entertained upon it by that of the United Sta es, 
nits spatioton then nd ee: views are taken. But the early return of the | 
and as Lord Ashbi whe pepe an. of going thus into the case In this despatch 
: d iI ay shortly be expected here, it may be better to ente 
fully into it with him. if his powers shall be ade ee 
‘ y i rs shall be broad enough to embrace it. Some | 
knowledge oi the case wil! have reached England before bis d , ad 
probably his government m iy have elves eT . re us Geparture, and very 
ested ta g 1 him instructions. But [ recues 
nevertheless, that you lose no t me in calling Lord Aberdeen’s att eps 
a general manner, and giving him a ing Lord Aberdeen s attention to it in 
be framed trom the papers now comm 


yond the power of the master 
il, by proceedings which neither of them | 








*nha- 


narrative of the transaction, such as mnay 
wucated, with a distinct declaration that | 


{and violence 


direct or indirect, to its undoubted right of exercising its own judymeut in | . : r 
4 & S ues | into play, at the end of this week ; believing that the rate of interest will then 


| ern ng sucii tile! irs 


) vention of apy wii the domestic Concerus of Olners 


in respect to the mutineers still held in imprisonment. What is to be done 
with them? How are they to be punished?) The English Government will 
probably not undertake their trial or punishment ; and of what use would it 
be to sead them to the Umted States, separated from t 

period so late as that, if they should be sent, 


1 
¢ 
i 


before proces dings could be in- 
stituted against thein the witnesses might be scetrered over half the globe 


unpunished 
P. imerston to Mr. Stevenson, above referred to, his 


Lordship said * that, slavery being now abolished throughout the British em- 


Inthe note of Lord 


pire, there can be no well-founded clatn for compensation in respect of slaves | 


who, under any circumstances, may come into the British colonies, any more 
than there would be with respect to slaves who might be brought into the 


kingdoin.’ 


States sees no ground for any distinction founded on an alteration of British law 


I have only to remark upon this that the Government of the | nited 
in the colonies We do not consider that the question depends at all on the 
state of British law It is not that in such cases the active agency of British 
law is invoked and refused ; itis, that unfriendly interference is deprecated. 
and those good oflices and friendly assistances ¢ xpected which a Government 
isually adords to citizens of a friendly Power when mstances occur of disaster 
ind distress. All that the United Sta‘es require, in these cases, they would ex- 
Surely, the 


pect in the ports of England, as well as in those of her colonies 
niluenee of local law cannot affect the relations of nations in any such matter 


jas this. Suppose an American vessel, with slaves lawfully on board, were to 


be captured by a British cruiser, as belonging to some belligerent, while the 
United States were at peace ; suppose such prize carried into England, and the 
neutrality of the vessel fully made out in the proceedings in Admiralty, and a 
restoration consequently decreed—in such case, must not the slaves be restor- 


ed exactly im the condition in which they were when the capture was made ’ 


by force set them free ! 

No alteration of her own local laws can either increase or diminish, or any 
wav affect, the duty of the English Governiment and its colonial authorities in 
such Cases, as such duly eXists according to the law, the comity, and the usa- 
ges of nations. ‘The persons on board the “ Creole’ could only have been re- 
garded as Americans passing from one part of the United States to another, 
within the reach of British authority only for the moment, and this only by force 
To seek to give either to persons or property thus brought with- 
in reach an English characier, or to impart to either English privileges, or 
to subject either to English burdens or liabilities, cannot, in the opinion of the 
Government of the United States, be justified. Suppose that by the law of 
England all blacks were slaves, and incapable of any other condition ; if per- 
sons of that colour, free in the United States, should, in attempting to pass 
from one port to another in their own country, be thrown by stress of weather 
within British jurisdiction, and there detained for an hour or a day, would it be 
reasonable that British authority should be made to act upon their condition, and 
to make them slaves! Or suppose that an article of merchandise, opium for 
instance, should be declared by the laws of the United States to be a nuisance, 
a poison, a thing in which no property could lawfully exist or be asserted ; and 
suppose that au English ship with such a cargo on board, bound froin one Eng- 
lish port to another, should be driven by stress of weather, or by mutiny of the 
crew, mto the ports of the United States, would it be held just and reasonable 
that such cargo should receive its character from American law, and be thrown 
overboard and destroyed by the American authorities? It is in vain that any 
attempt is made to answer these suggestions by appcaling to general principles 
of humanity. ‘This is a poi.t in reyard to whicu the nations must be permitted 
to act upon different views, if they entertain different views, under their ac- 
tually existing condiiion, and vet hold commercial imtercourse with one ano- 


How could the British authorities look into and | 


and assistance, by these authorities, the master of the vessel could not retain | 


ieir ship, and at a| 
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ject to violent action of the winds, and to the agitation caused by the Gulf 
Stream. They must always, therefore, be of dangerous navigation, and acci- 
dents must be expected frequently to occur, such as will cause American ves- 
sels to be wrecked on British Islands, or compel them to seek shelter in British 
ports. It is quite essential that the manner in which such vessels, their crews 
and cargoes, in whatever such cargoes consist, are to be treated, in these cases 
of misfortune and distress, should be clearly and fully known. 

You are acquainted with the correspondence which took place a few years 
ago, between the American and English Governments, respecting the cases of 
the Enterprise, the Comet, and the Encomium. Icall your attention to the 
Journal of the Senate of the United States, containing resolutions unanimous- 
ly adopted by that body respecting those cases. These resolutions, I believe, 
have already been brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, but it 
may be well that both the resolutions themselves and the debates upon them 
should be again adverted to. You will find the resolutions, of course, among 
the documents regularly transmitted to the Legation, and the debates in the 
newspapers with which it has been supplied from this Department. 

You will avail yourself of an early opportunity of communicating to Lord 
Aberdeen, in the manner which you may deem most expedient, the substance 
| of this despatch; and you will receive farther instructions respecting the 

case of the Creole, unless it shall become the subject of discussion at Wash- 
| Ington wail 
{ Jn all your communications with Her Majesty’s Government, you will seek to 
| impress it with a full conviction of the dangerous importance to the peace of 
| the two countries of occurrences of this kind, and the delicate nature of the 
| questions to which they give rise. 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

The British Government had interposed to adjust the quarrel of etiquette be- 
tween France and Spain. ‘The ‘Times seems to be of opinion that the Regent 
Espartero had the nght side in this quarrel. 

| Lord Melbourne had been paying a visit to the Queen at Windsor—for the 
| first time since his retirement from the premiership 

Lord Ashburton was to embark for New York, on board a steam frigate, on 
or about the 24th of January. His stay in the United States was expected to 
| be very brief. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister, left London en the 5th of January, on 
a visit to Lord Ashburton. 

Death of the Bishop of Ossory.—'TVhis prelate, against whom a few days ago 
a verdict of lunacy was recorded, died on Friday last at the palace, Kilkenny 
Dr. Fowler was in his 75th year, and held the dioceses of Ossory, Leighlin, and 
ferns, united under Lord Stanley's act ; he was consecrated Bishop of Ossory 
in 1813. Dr. Elrington, son of the former Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, and 
Dr. Daly, dean of St. Patrick’s, are named as his probable successor in the 
united dioceses. 

On the 18th ult., died at Rome, after a short illness, Cardinal Joseph della 
Porto Rodiana, Viear-General to his Holiness the Pope. The deceased was in 
the 69th year of his age, and had been invested with the purple by the reigning 
Pope in the year 1835. 

Sir John Rogers has resigned the office of president of the Madrigal Society. 
Sir John has filled the chair for many years with great advantage to the So- 


feiety. Lord Saltoun is named as the baronet’s successor to the honorary post. 





| The late Lord Polwarth.—This venerable nobleman expired on ‘Tuesday last 
| J 
at Merton House, near Berwick, after a short illness. 


| An English Pertodical in St. Petershurg.—We perceive by the Russian 
vers that on the first of January the first number of an English periodical 
was to appear in the Russian capital, under the ttle of the St. Petersburg Eng- 
lish Review. ‘Che work is to appear twice every month, each number consist- 
ing of five or six sheets, and composed chictly of extracts from English publi- 

Empress, it appears, takes the undertaking under hey immediate 
The editor is Mr. S. Warrand, teacher of English to the Empe- 
ror’s children. 

Varriage in High Life-—Viscount Pollington, eldest son of the Earl of 
Mexborough, will shortly lead to the hymeneal altar Lady Rachel Walpole, 


‘dest daughter of the Earl of Orford. ‘The fair lady is 1a her 18th year 





cations lh 


| patronage 


Extensive Failure in Glasgow.—TVhe large concern of Messrs. Wingate, 
Son, and Co., wholesale warehousemen in Glasgow, stopped payment on the 
29ih Dec. The liabilities are considered not to be under £120,000, and it is 
expected that the concern will turn out weil for the creditors. Wingate, Son, 
and Co., are well-known all over the country, and had an establishment in 
America. ‘They were principally in the silk and shawl trade. This failure 
gives the tinishing stroke to Paisley, and brings down all the few remaining 
houses in that unfortunate town 


} 
| 





Ports mouth.—V ice-Admiral Sir Edward Owen, K.C.B., with his Secretary, 
E. Vidal, Esq., will embark on board the Queen, 110, Captain Rich, in about 
three weeks, to assume the command in the Mediterranean, when Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Francis Mason will proceed to the ‘lagus, and remain there with a 
small squadron. ‘The Queen is now at Spithead, completing her foreign stores 
and fitments 

Professorship of Poetry.—A paper is in course of circulation among the 
| Graduates of Oxford, signed by Lord Devon, Lord Elgin, Mr. Justice Bosan- 
quet, Dr. Nicholl, and the Key. J. E. Tyler, urging them to sign a requisition 
to the friends of the two candidates to withdraw their men, and to vote for a 
third man, who will be acceptable to both parties. But this step has been taken 
too late. ‘The tloodgates are opened, and cannot be closed. Nine out of ten 
members of Convocation are pledged already — Voluntary. 

Mr. Peel, uncle to the Prime Minister, died on the 6th of January, worth 
£2,000,000 sterling. 

The arrival of the Conway from China with part of the ransom paid by the 
Chinese is of great service in strengthening the position of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and in lessening the danger of a renewal of the pressure on the currency 
Indeed, we now consider this danger very remote, as the influx 
of bullion to England has assumed a steady course ; and we do not think it will 
be materially checked by very large imports of corn during the Spring ; be- 
cause we find it stated in the corn factors’ circulars at the end of the year, that 
there still exists a stock of 900,000 quarters of duty paid foreign corn in the 
different ports, reraaiming over from the imports of last autumn ; besides 300,000 
quarters of corn and flour in bond, waiting another reduction of duty, before it 
can be brought to market. 

This supply is considered, by disinterested persons, to be amply sufficient, in 
conjunction with that of English growth, to meet the diminished consumption 
which will be required for our population previous to the next harvest.—Globe. 


this Spring. 


Government, it is currently reported, has resolved to establish a line of steam 
communication between the Pacitic coast of South America and New Zealand 
and the Australian colonies. ‘The authorities of Panama, we may add, have 
invited an English engineer to survey a line of railroad across the Isthmus, 





) ther, or not hold any such intercourse at all. [It may be added, that all attempts 


hy the Governine t of one nation to force the intluence of its laws on that of | 
another, for any object whatever, generally defeat their own purposes, by pro- | 
ducing dissatisfaction, resentinent, and ¢ xasperation. Better is it, far better in | 


all respects, that each nation should be left without interference or annoyance, 


rovard to all things belonging to its domestic mterests and domestic duties 
Phere are two yenera! considerations, of the Lighest practical importance, to | 
which you will, in the povper manaer, invite the attention ot Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment. | 
live tirstis, that, as civil'zation has made progress in the world, the inter- | 
course |} natuons aas becume more and more independent of d:fferent forms of | 
goverinent and dulerent systems of law and religion — It is not now, as it was 
in ancien! Umes, tat every fureagner 1s considered as thereiore an enemy ; and 
tuat, as svou us he comes into the couniry, he may ve lawfully treated asa | 
slave; hor is the modern intercourse of States carried on mainly, or at all, for 
the purpose oi tnposug, by one nation On anuther, new forms of civil govern- | 
ment, Lew runes of property, or new nodes of duimestic regulation. ‘lie great | 
communtiies of the world are regarded as whoily indepenuent, each entitled to 
maintan its own systen ot law and government, while all, in their mutual im- 
tercourse, ure understoud to submit to the established rules and principles gov- 
And tie periecungy of this sytem of communication 
#.n0lpy nations re qicres the sti iclest application of the doctrine of non-inter- 








lhe otoer us, tuat the United States and England, now by far the two greatest 
counnercial niuons ia tue .urld, touch each other both by sea and land at al- 
Most Inmumerable points, and’ with systems of yeneral jurisprudence essential- | 
ly alike, yet d.tiesng in the tortus of their Government and their laws re spect- 
ing personal servitude ; and that so widely does this last mentioned difference 
extend its mfluence, tuat without the exercise to the fullest extent of the doc- 
tines of nou-ueriecence and mutual abstinence from any thing affecting each 
0 her's dom. stic regulations, the peace of the two countries, and therefure the 
peace of the worlau always will be im danger. 

‘The Bahamas (Jritish possess:ons) push themselves near to the shores of the 
United Ststes, and thus lie almost directly in the track of that great part of 
their coastwise tratiic, which, duuuling the Cape of Florida, connects the cities 
of the At'anuc wiih the ports and harbors on the Gulf of Mexico, and the great 
commercial einporiuin on the Mississippi. ‘The seas in which these British 
possessions are situated, are seas of shallow water, full of reefs and bars, sub- 





and are most desirous that the line should be executed by an English cem- 
pany, to which they are prepared to grant extensive privileges.—Herald. 
London, Jan. 4.—This being the 4th of the month, it was thought that mo- 
ney would have been in demand, but it was not so; on the contrary, people are 
all anxious to part with their surplus cash before the January dividends come 


be lower because the sluggish state of our domestic trade does not offer scope 
for the employment of the large amount of money, about ten millions, which 


| will be thrown upon the market simultaneously by the dividends. Of this 


sum it is believed that not more than one million and a half will be absorbed by 
the re-payment of the temporary loans at the Bank.—Globe. 

Baron Rothschild had been seized with sudden and dangerous illness, The 
operations on the Bourse were seriously affected by this. 

The King of the French had extended his clemency to Quenisset, Colam- 
bier and Brazier, the three who were sentenced to death by the Chamber of 
Peers on account of the conspiracy against the lives of the King’s sons. Que- 
nisset 1s transported and the other two sent to the hulks—all for life. 

No reply had yet been made to the King’s speech, though the committee in 
the Chamber of Peers appointed for this purpose, consisting of the President 
of the Council, the Minister of Finances and the Minister of Foreign affairs, 
were engaged in its preparation, as also the committee in the Chamber of De- 
puties. La Presse of the 6th says that the members of the latter have re- 
solved to demand of the Ministers the fullest information concerning the con- 
ventions of the 13th of July, the treaty concerning piracy and the right of visi- 
tation, as well as concerning the commercial negotiations in progress with Bel- 
gium. ‘The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, &c., are to be interrogated 
as to the condition of their several departments 

Details have been received from Odessa of the autumn campaign of the Rus- 
sians against the Circassians and of their defeat at Jatcha, where some 500 
were slain. It is believed that the Russians have lost some 8,000 men, most- 
ly by disease. The Crimean hospitals are filled with the sick. 

La Presse of the 6th has a letter from Vieuna, which says that the threc 
great powers, England, Russia, and France, which have stipulated the inde- 
pendence of Cireece, are seriously giving their attention to the difference be- 
tween that country and the Sublime Porte, and that they have applied to the 
cabinets at Berlin and Vienna for their co-operation. 

Constantinor.e, 17th Dec.—We learn that the Scraskier Pacha was about 
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to go to Syria, 





to restore order in that distracted§country ; Tahir tag onc ne 
hold his place in his absence. The office of minister of commerce - 
boli nian affair was still unsettled. ‘The Porte was making 
pane bie = to the project of Dr. Alexander establishing himself at Je- 
ee he said positively that he shall not be bishop there, and that there 
1 ish protestant bishop in that country. 
ay ins rmgr ty frontiers of Tuleey in the Augsburg Gazette states that 
the Albanian and Turkish troops have been again =e nro mag 
against the Christian inhabitants of Bulgaria, and that great discontent p 
yas. 
a Cologne Gazette of the 3lst ult., publishes a aes, aes e a 
the Niemen, stating that in consequence of the treaty of London ; ware & 1e 
straits, the tribes of the Caucasus, who revolted, no gage — " 
so regularly as formerly, and no doubt was entertained but that tl ey Nes re 
obliged to submit, and recognize the rights of sovereignty acquired by Russia 
in consequence of the treaty concluded with the Sultan. } 

London, Jan. 6.—Lord Ashburton is expected to arrive at Bath sm pat 
cadilly, on Monday next,from his seat, the Grange, Hants, to make his final ar- 
: leparting on his important mission to the Government of the 
United States. His Lordship, we understand, will embark at Portsmouth, on 
board a Government steam frigate for New York, about Monday, the 24th inst., 
and that he will be attended by only a limited suite, as his Lordship s stay at 
Washington, where the personnel of our embassy already consists of Mr. Fox, 
cousin to Lord Holland, and Mr. James Hudson, ¢1 devant gentleman usher to 
the Queen Dowager, is expected to be brief. The Noble Lord’s lady, before 
her marriage, was Miss Bingham, of Philadelphia, and his Lordship was at one 
time proprietor of immense tracts of land in Pennsylvania. 

Lady Ashburton and the Hon. Misses Baring do not accompany the noble 
envoy to America. 

‘The Naval Quarterly Obituary, just published, reports tue demise of three 
admirals ; five captains ; elevencommanders ; twenty-three lieutenants ; three 
masters ; four surgeons, four surgeon’s assistants; and five pursers. In the 
corps of Royal Marines are one major-general ; one lieutenant-colonel ; two 
first lieutenants, and two second lieutenants. 

The Queen has granted a portion of the Canton ransom to the troops employ- 
ed in the attack on that city; the shares of colonels will be £900 each, of 
lieutenant-colonels, £720, of majors £530, of captains £216, and of lieuten- 
ants £144. Officers of the navy sharing, according to their relative rank with 
those of the army. 

Viscount Jocelyn has accepted the invitation of the Tory electors of King’s 
Lynn to come forward to represent that borough in the House of Commons, in 
the place of Sir Stratford Canning, who ts gone as Ambassador to Constanti- 


rangements for ¢ 


nopie. 

The Duke of Bedford, we learn, has finally arranged with government re- 
specting his claims for compensation for certain land in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden, where the intended improvements are projected. In lieu of 
money his Grace has agreed to take the Crown lands in the Regent’s Parx. 
—Post. 

The vacant Irish Bishopric.—It is stated that the Rev. Dr. Daly, in conse- 
quence of the late decision of Dr. Ratcliffe, will resign his pretensions to the 
Deanery of St. Patrick's, and that he will obtain the Bishopric of Ossory, Leigh- 
lin, and Ferns, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Fowler, which took place 
on Friday last. 

Loss of Life at Greenock.—Y esterday an accident of a brightful nature, and 
we regret to add, attended with the loss of lives, happened at the ship building 
yard of Messrs. John Scott & Co., Greenock. A fine vessel, the Brahmin. for 
the East India trade, was launched from the stocks, in the presence of a large 
concourse of spectators. ‘The deck was thronged with boys to the number, it 
is computed, of 150 to 200, who, as all went on agreeably, seemed to be in the 
height of enjoyment. The vessel glided smoothly down the slips, when sud- 
denly the ballast shifted, and she fell to one side, and sunk gradually till her 
masts were covered, and the water within two feet of the hatch. ‘The confu- 
sion and cries of distress rendered it impossible to ascertain how many persons 
had been carried by the vessel into the stream ; but no time was lost in procu- 
ring boats and other means of saving the sufferers. A good number was taken 
out by the boats, and others hung on by the side of the vessel which was up- 
permost, until assistance was procured forthem. At 5 o'clock, when the tram 
left, the vessel] continued in the position we have described ; but it was still 
impossible to tell the extent of the calamity although the number of lives lost 
must be considerable.-—Glasgow Courter, Jan. 4. 

The Weather in Russia.—St. Petersburgh, Dec. 19.—Our winter this year 
is the most extraordinary that we ever experienced. At this period last year 
the cold was excessive, and the frost continued without intermission all the 
winter through. This year, on the contrary, we find in the journal called the 
Possrednik (Mediator,) the following description of the December spring :—In 
our city gardens no trace of winter is to be seen. ‘The grass-plots are all 
green, and the flowers are budding out. To-day, December 1, (13th,) I gather- 
ed in a garden at Wassili-Ostrow a nosegay consisting of daisies, hali-blown 
primroses, auriculas, artemisia abrotanim, and various other flowers, which | 
carried to an invalid lady residing on the English Quay. I rowed across the 
Neva in a little boat, the river being as fre» from ice as in the month of May. 

Windsor Castle, Jan. 3.—H.s Royal Highness Prince Albert has been pleas- 
ed to appoint Major-General Wm. Wemyss to be Clerk Marshal to his Royai 
Highness. 

Downing-street, Jan. 1.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, Esq., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 1.—Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Brevet Major 
Robt. Franck Romer to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Sinclair, retired on full 
pay: Second Captain Frederick Augustus Griffiths to be Captain, vice RKo- 
mer; First Lieutenant George Innes to be second Captain, vice Grif- 
fiths; Second Lieutenant George Neville to be first Lieutenant, vice Innes ; 
Dec. 23. 

INDIA. 

The overland mail had arrived with particulars of the capture of Amoy. 
With it came information of the loss of the Madagascar steam-ship; a very 
brief statement, contained in a letter to Jardine Matheson & Co., or the senior 
naval officer at Hong-Kong. Captain Dicey, of the M., Capt. Grattan of the 
Royal Irish, ten other gentlemen and 30 Lascars had landed from the wreck and 
were believed to be prisoners in the hands of the Chinese. 

From Burmah the news is, that the extraordinary activity of the Calcutta 
government had surprised Tharawaddie ; for within almost to him an incredibly 
short space of time a considerable force appeared ready to resist his contemplat- 
ed attacks on the British possessions. 8,000 men, several vessels of war, and 
some steamers, have proved that the British were not to be taken unawares. 
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and alterations under the able superintendence of Mr. Saunders, the general 
inspector of palaces in the department of the Lord Chamberlain. It is said that 
there is enough work for another hundred workmen, if it be intended that the 
christening should take place on the 25th. 

There are now three large stoves in the chapel, in which, during the past 
week, large fires have been constantly kept by day, and til! a late period of the 
evening. Fires have likewise been kept in the two stoves in the royal closet. 
The temperature in the chapel, by the means at present adopted, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme severity of yesterday and to-day, has been as high as 43 de- 
grees. His royal highness suggested that the fires, for the future, should be 
kept alive both night and day, and this arrangement, in deference to the 
wish of the Prince, will be strictly observed. It is intended, if pos- 
sible, to keep up a temperature in the chapel of 65°; and, to accomplish 
this desideratum, the number of stoves will be increased to 10 (and to a greater 
extent if required) for several ways previously to the ceremony taking place. No 
stoves will be placed in the choir (at least such is the determination at present), 
in order to guard against the most remote chance of any accident occurring to 
the splendid, unique, and elaborate wood carvings with which that portion of 
the sacred edifice abounds. 

In the Chapter-room, a very convenient apartment, through which her Ma- 
jesty proceeds to the royal closet,* a fire has been ordered by the Prince to be 
constantly kept. Into this room the infant Priace of Wales will be taken on 
his arrival at the Chapel, there to remain until the moment arrives for the per- 
fromance of the ceremceny. 

A fire in a large stove has been kept constantly burning for some days past 
in Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall, and the temperature in that spacious bu''ding has 
been raised to 45 degrees. This stove will be displaced for one of considerably 
larger dimensions in the course of a few days, when it will be removed to the 
nave of St. George's Chapel. In this hall, where it is expected to be able to 
obtain a temperature of upwards of 60°, her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, with their royal and illustrious visitors, and the great officers of 
state, will first enter upon their arrival at the Chapel from the Castle. It will 
likewise be appropriated for the robing-room of the Knights of the Garter, the 
whole of whom will be present at the solemn rite. 

The following brief description of this spacious and lofty stone edifice may 
be interesting at the present time :— 

It is situated at the eastern end of St. George’s Chapel, and is generally 
known asthe Royal Tomb House. It was erected hy Henry VII, as a burial- 
place for himself and his successors Upon his sabsequent preference of 
Westminster Abbey for that purpose, this building remained neglected until 
Cardinal Wolsey obtained a grant of it from Henry VIII. 

With the same profusion of expense which marked all the public acts of 
Wolsey’s life, he began to prepare it as a receptacle for his remains ; but, at 
the confiscation of his property, it reverted tothe Crown. Charles I. intended 
to fit up the structure as a royal mausoleum ; but the civil wars interposed,and 
in 1646 it was plundered by the republican army 

On the accession of James II., that monarch had it converted into a chapel 
for the celebration of Romish worship, and the celebrated Verrio was employed 
to execute a richly-ornamented ceiling ; but during a popular commotion which 
soon after ens ued, caused by the King publicly entertaining the Pope’s nuncio, 
the windows and the whole of the internal decorations were destroyed. It thus 
remained until the reign of George [II., when it was determined to construct 
a royal cemetery beneath it, For this purpose an excavation was made to the 
depth of fifteen feet, and corresponding in length end width with the dimensions 
of the building. Oneach side are the receptacles for the re.nains of the Royal 
Family of England : 

The fluor of Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall, which is of stone, will be covered with 
a wooden platform, siightly raised, and cirpeted throughout. 

The preparations, which are now proceeding with the utmost despatch, in the 
interior of the Castle, are of a more extensive nature. Several of the State 
apartments, which are uscally open for exhibition to the public, have been, for 
some time past, closed for the necessary arrangements to be perfected. 

Divine service is still performed in St. George’s Chapel. It is not expected 
that this edifice will be closed until about a fortnight before the christening. 


* The curtains, chairs. cushions, &c., of the Queen’s closet are of garter blue silk, 
and the windows are ornamented with stained glass, representing Saint Catharine, the 
Coronation of Dsther, Nabal receving !:avid’s Messenger, the Wise Men’s Offering, and 
the Departure anc Retura 01 the Prodigal Son. 

Tweaty five cents each will be given at this Office for Nos. 33, 36, 42, and 51, of 1840, 
and No 50 of I84t. 


Died,—.at St. John. New Brunswick, on the Ist inst., after along and severe illness, 
inthe 4th year of her age, Mrs Jane Boyd, relict of the late Doctor John Boy d,of the 
Medicz! Stuff. 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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By the packet ship. Nurth America, we have received our London files to 
the 7th ult., inclusive ; the intelligence generally is not of very intense inte- 
rest. 

The quarterly inancial abstract, for the quarter ending 5th January has 
there was a deficiency 
quarter of the 


been officially made known. In the Excise 
in the Quarter as compared with the 
preceding year, but in ‘he Year as compared with that which preceded 


it, there was an increase of £6,356. In the Customs, the increase for 


corresponding 


this last quarter is £414,368, but the increase during the year is only 
£145,245. In the Stamp office the quarter’s increase is £21,871, but on 
the year there is a slight decrease. Inthe Assessed Taxes the quarter’s in- 
crease is £123,239, and that of the year is £536,467. In the Post office this 
quarter exhibits an increase of £29,000, but that of the year is not more than 
about £14,000. 
pears that the total increase of the Revenue during the quarter just ended, 
over the correspondent quarter of last year is £338,549, whilst that of the en- 
tire year is £506,995. 
in the Excise this quarter, and it is worthy of observation that nearly all the 


To these may be added various minor details, and it then ap- 


The main item of decrease, and it is a large one, is 


articles of mere indulgence, or of mischievous tendency to the working classes, 
are found therein, such as Spirits, Beer, Tobacco, and other things which lead 
to the deterioriation of character, the ruin of health, and general demoraliza- 
tion. A falling off in such a department may. not unjustly, lead to the conclu- 


The chances of his beginning a war are therefore not great, particularly as he | sion of a rising in the scaic of prudence and moral condition, and can scarcely 
} , Para > 12 > sepe } ‘ : The sacefi 2 2 ° i i i 
is now aware of the British successes in China. ‘The peaceful return of Tha- | be considered 2 evil, even as regards mere revenue, as in all probability it has 


rawaddie to his capital will place at the disposal of the Indian government se- 
veral vessels of war, which in case of necessity may be sent to reinforce the 
expedition in China. There are, it appears, two American frigates now near 
China, in order to protect the interests of the United States there. 


been paid through more healtly channels. 
The greatest satisfaction continues to prevail in England, at the selec- 
tion of Lord Ashburtou as ambassador to the seat of the United States 


There has been some fighting between the Ghilzies, a taibe of hardy moun- | Government. The questions involved in his Lordship's mission ere of so impor- 


taineers, who hold the mastery over the passes leading from Cabul to Jellalabad 
and Peshawar. It appears that a tribute, or blackmail, paid to them for hiberty 
to pass through their defiles, having been reduced or not paid by Shah Soujah 
they stopped the mails coming from Calcutta and through the Sikh country 
Ihere were orders issued to clear the passes, and a force under Sir Robert Sale 
proceeded from Cabul for the purpose. ‘This force encountered considerable 
obstacles ; the mountaineers, being fully acquainted with the ground. chose 
such positions as enabled them with their long matchlocks to do great erecu’ ion 


among the British. Of the oificers, three were killed—viz.. Captain Wyndham, | 


35th Bengal Native Infantry ; Lieut. Jenkins, ditto; and Lieutenant Edward 
King, of her Majesty's 13ih Light Infantry. Among the 10 officers wounded 
is Sir Robert Sale. This fighting in the defiles, with an enemy al:nos! un- 
scen, is much commented on. The utility of forming an effective Rifle Corps 
is also urged. ; ~ 
Sir William Hay M‘Naghten is expected to arrive in Bombay some time in 
January, but the date is not positively known. He is coming, as it is said, by 
the Bolan pass, which, through the judicious management of the new political 
agent, Major Outram, is now in a fair way of becoming a safe communication, 
for tne conciliatory arrangements adopted by this political agent are highly ac- 
ceptable to the neighbouring tribes. $ 
— 


CHRISTENING OF HIS ROYAL 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
Winpsor, Jan. 5.—The preparations for this important ceremony are pro- 
ceeding, both at the castle and in the interior of St. George’s Chapel and Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s Hall, over the royal mausoleum, with all the expedition neces- 
sary to ensure their completion by the 25th of this month, which is the day at 
present named forthe celebration of this national event. ‘The precise period, 
however, had not yet been definitively determined upon, and it is not at all 
unprobable that it may be delayed until the meeting of Parhaiment and that 
it may take place on the 10th of next month, the anniversary of her Majesty's 

nuptials. : 
There are now 112 workmen employed in making the necesary preparations 


HIGHNESS THE 
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tant and delicate anature that they seemed imperatively to demand the assis- 
tance of a politician knowiag well the nation with which he is to negociate, 
tained to large experince and mach information with 
the matters t> be brosaht nto discussion, and with a temper in which suavity of 
In all these points Lord 
We find the follow- 


manver should be n.ingled with determined firmness. 
Ashbur' via is eimnent'y fitted for his very onerous duties. 
ing reiaarks on the subjec. in a London paper :— 

Any lio tile the United States would be felt as injuriously 
as a civ:! war in ‘our *cuntries. In che feelings which a conviction of identity 
of nieresis ne essaril, generates, we have the best guarantee for the continu- 
ance of peace'ul celations between these kingcoms and the United States. 

“ Wire-e taere is a wil there isa way,” according to the adage ; and the 
reluctance to wirive at any conclusion caleulated to disturb the good under- 
standing bet seen the two countries, will always. we trust, enable the govern- 
neut vo discover the means of arranging amicably such questions as may occa- 


cvollissen: with 


sionaliy arse Detweo nthen 

We coud ner -asay pein t to amore striking proof of the conviction con- 
Siantiv postu. to te mids of Englishmen, that a diference between England 
and vie U wed States ous! io be viewed as the greatest of calamities, than 
the instiLet.ve pronimiicde wab which the co umercial men of the city, aad 
the »ress ‘a general, at orce hat'ed the appointment of Lord Ashburton, which 
as it evidently originaced ir a sincere disposition to remove all obstacles to a 
good under. .anding Letween the two countries, was readily believed to have 
aisu a teodenc, to produce sucha result 

Siarns the ge: ral corvic ion of the importance of such a good under- 
standing, we equa’'y shared the general feeling the expression of which the 
#ppo nunent of Lord A-hburton called forth, and we did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to pive utter.nce to wuat we felt. Neither did we hesitate to express our 
beef that sore of our commercial correspondents, who saw objections to the 
a )paxnument in the transactions with which the house of Baring was mixed 
u», attaened more importance to these objections than they were fairly enti- 
tled to. 


His Lordship was to depart for these shores on the 24th ultimo, in one of her 
Majesty's War Steamers,we presume however that some delay must have occur™ 
red, otherwise he must have been here before now. His arrival Taay now be 
shortly expected and the important transaction with which his Lordship is charg- 
ed will doubtless be entered upon with all convenient dispatch. 

Great preparations were in hand for the ceremony of christening the infant 
Prince of Wales. This it was presumed would take place in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on the 25th ult., but the day was not definitively fixed, and as 
it was desirable that the ceremony should be in a style worthy of the future 
monarch of a great nation, we presume that the time will depend much upon 
the celerity of those who are engaged in the preparatory decorations. It is 
thought by some that it might be delayed until the meeting of Parliament 
and take place on the 10th February, the anniversary of her Majesty’s + trata 
riage. 

The controversy still rages in England between the Puseyites and their anta- 
gonists; the question seems now pretty generally agitated through every sec- 
tion of the British empire at home. 

The news from China and India is not of any peculiarly interesting nature, 
consisting, with regard to the former, of details in the taking of Amoy, and as 


to India of a few unimportant paragraphs which will be found under our gene- 
ral news head to-day. 








In our columns to-day will be found a copy of important instructions for- 
warded by Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett the American minister at the British 
court. The subject of these instructions is the affair of the American Slaves 
taken by Mutinc2rs into Nassau, New Previdence, and on which Mr. Everett is 
to call the attention of Lord Aberdeen, with a view to obtain present indemni- 
fication in the first place, and a distinct and satisfactory understanding as to the 
mode of treating in such cases, in future. On this subject we said a few words 
in our first number of the present year, and the account of the matter as given 
by Mr. Webster, together with his arguments thereon, serve but to confirm us 
in the opinion there expressed. With regard to the existing British laws with 
respect to slaves and slavery, it is evident that the authorities at Nassau cannot 
legally do anything but obey them ; and that as regards even the actual muti- 
neers, as it involves a delicate mode of procedure, their safest, nay the proper 
way, was to send for immediate instructions from the British government itself. 

There cannot be a doubt that the case is a hard one as regards the owners of 
property, for such it is and recognised to be in the country of which such own- 
ers are citizens ; because whatever may be the laws on the subject, of another 
nation, those persons were travelling from one port of their own country to an- 
other, without the slightest intention or expectation of entering a foreign port 
at all, but were carried in there by force and violence, attended with circum- 
stances of outrage ; it is likewise a hard one as it seems to involve the neces- 
sity of one if not both nations making departures from the national system of 
polity, which may become precedents for other nations when they may wish to 
bring about accommodations. It is well said however by Mr. Webster, that as 
British and American interests and authorities touch in so many points, a clear 
understanding ought to exist, and therefore both countries may find it proper 
enough to make such mutual concessions as shall fit the circumstances neces- 


| sary on both sides. 


Mr. Webster has desired Mr. Everett to call the immediate attention of the 
British minister to this matter, in order to its receiving due deliberation ; the 
mission of Lord Ashburton to this country being expected to include this con- 
That the British Government will act both promptly 
and justly upon the premises we have not a doubt, whetlier concerning the im- 
mediate occasion or the permanent arrangements ; we may therefore safely 
await the proceedings of the British Envoy Extraordinary and the Government 
at Washington. 


sideration among others. 





We have inserted to-day the 3d and 4th numbers of Jack Hinton, the new 
work by Dr. Lever the author of O’Malley. On laying before our readers the 
two earlier numbers we did not pledge ourselves to continue the story in all its 
details, lest it might become tedious. A perusal of the present portion we 
think, will satisfy the discreet reader that we were not unwise in making this 
reservation, for few we think will deem it quite so interesting as the former pro- 
ductions of the same author. The Duke, asthe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 





| who cuts so conspicuous a figure,is doubtless intended for the gay and convivial 


Duke of Rutland who, it was said was sent over by the English ministry to 
drink the Irish into good humour. But gay and convivial as he was, it must not 
be supposed that he ran into the extravagances here set down to him, espe- 
cially at a Review such as is described as having taken place in the Phenix 
Park. It is impossible that any such scene could have taken place where a 
British army was concerned. The description may be amusing enough per- 
haps to read, as being tolerable fiction, but we protest against it being consider- 
ed any thing approaching to the reality of the event. We would here refer to 
the article we recently copied from the United Service Journal, when speaking 
of Dr. Lever's works. 

We think it probable that we shall hereafter omit some of the more uninte- 
resting chapters, taking care however always to preserve the truly racy and ad- 
mirable descriptions and anecdotes, in which the author so frequently abounds. 
‘To-day we give all without deduction. 





Lectures on the Philosophy of History.—Mr. Paterson gave the opening 
lecture of this course on Wednesday evening last, at Niblo’s Garden. In this 
he propounded his subject; he shewed how important a part of education 
consists of history rightly studied, but deprecated the mistaken notion that 
History is a mere chronicle of events, persons, and times. He urged the pro- 
priety of making the branch of study useful in the development of passions, 
feelings, motives to good, avoidance of evil, and above all, in contemplating 
it as achart of the Divine plan of government, one and unalterable through all 
periods of the world, yet entirely consistent with what are usually termed “Spe- 
cial Providences.” In this view he pressed the xnpyrtance of the Philosophy 
of, or wisdom to be derived by, history ; not in a presumptuous spirit, but with 
feelings of humility and reverence. He then proceeded through several ob- 
se,vations on the Antediluvian Period of the. world, and-pointed out the sev- 
eral ‘egrees of knowledge in art and science which must have been possessed by 
Noah and his family after the deluge, and which must have been important 
starting points at the second commencement of the world. 

The Lecturer announced that his second lecture, which will take place on 
Monday next, will include the various revolutions of nations and their adapta- 
tion to the advent of the Redeemer, and thenceforward to the progress of 
Christianity to the present time, and its prospects henceforward. The third 
lecture will be an application of Arts, Sciences, Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Biography, to the same root of the general argument. 





The Exile to his Native Land.—The music composed by Carl Keller, the 
words adopted by F. W. Rosier. This is a beautiful air, adopted for a tenor, a 
baritone, or even a bass voice, the highest note not being above D, and the mu- 
sic descending two octaves, for the bass voice, or arranged for the tenor in more 
limited compass. It is a graceful movement in D major, with a pleasing mi- 
nor introduced, and is arranged in a scientific style by Mr. Roster, of whom 
we have had frequent occasion to speak in just terms of encomium. Mr. 
Rosier is one of four New York Harmonists who are at present giving charm- 
ing Glee concerts. 

The Song of the Lute——The music and adaptations from the same able 
hands as the above. This air is in three sharps, and consists of a skilful al- 
teration of major and minor, yet being essentially a composition in the major 
mode 

*.* The above are published by W. Dubois 286 Broadway. , 

“Tee journied pepe Laris."_-Composed by G. Taylor, published by 
Wm. Horn, 90 Nassau street. This is a pleasing and flowing melody in war 
mon time, and key of A major; it is within a small compass, and may easily 
be sung by a tenor or a mezzo soprano. 

*,* Our Agent, Mr. Thos. Peele, has proceeded on a tour for the purpose 0 f 


making the collections for this Journal in New Orleans and the several Towus 





‘s the Red River, Mississippi, Ohio, &c. &c. 
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PARK TRE. 

londay—Mr. Barry's Benefit—The Bole Cocsesy, never before performed, called 
The Fiscal .” written by Park Benjamin, Esq. ; the new Bur ot “ Charles 
O'Malley, or The irish Dragoon.” written by J. Conway, Esq., and “‘ Bombastes Furio- | 
30.” 


} 
6 i t,” “ Charles O'Malley,” and “ The Quadrupeds.” 
Wolnelia yo Leoea yt ea nce,” and other entertainments. | 
Thursday—“ The Fiseal Agent,” “ Charles O’Malley,” and “ Bombastes Furioso.” 
Friday—Mrs. Seymour’s Benefit. 3 
Saturda — Nina Sforza,” and other entertainments. } 
BEG the honor to announce to his friends and the public that he 
Si sms to give ~ at ood instrumental Concert on Friday, the 11th of March, at 
bolle grand Cencert Rooms, Broadway, in which he will be assisted, amon 
other eminent artistes, by Mademoiselle la Mi from Philadelphia. who wi 
on that occasion make her first appearance in New York. Signor De begnis on that 
occasion will have an ample and well selected . led by Mr. Penson, in order to re- 
present the Scenas from the favorite Opera “ll Fanatico per la Musica,” of 
which he will perform the principal personage ; and to render the performances of 


ening effective and ant. 
ey nt be shortly advertised. Feb. 26-2t. | 


NIBLO'S GARDEN. | 
LECTURES ON —lIf PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
R. A. D. PATERSON respe*tfully begs leave to announce that he ford oses to 


ve a Course of Three Lectures on tuis subject, in the Grand Saloon at Nitlo’s Gar- | 
den. The following is the order of tame, and of the several divisions 1n his dis- 








courses : ball ‘ . | 
Wednesday, 23rd Feb.—The subject proposed: Preliminary Considerations ; Ob- 
servations and Reflections on the Antediluvian Portion of H story. 

Monday, 28th Feb.-The subject continued—with the several bonds of connex- | 
ion, and applicable remarks—to the present times. ; } 
Friday, 4th March.—Brief Review of the Histories of the Arts and Sciences ; Re- 
marks on Biography ; General Summary. 

*,* Tickets for a single lecture 50 cents each, for the course $l each. Doors to be 
opened at half past 7, and each lecture !o commence at 8 o’clock precisely. _ 

IP With a view to general convenience each lecture will be subdivided into two 
sections, so as to allow an intermission of afew minutes. Feb 9-3 


AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. ee 
URING k commencing Feb, 7, 1542, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
aang MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. ‘the Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 
dino Lady ; Fancy Glass Biowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- 
mission 25 Cents to the whole. Feb. 5th-tf. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The house was re-opened on Monday evening |ast for dra- 
matic performances. These were commenced with a new tragedy by Mr. 
Troughton, called “‘ Nina Sforza.” The author has been hitherto little known 
to fame in the world of letters, and the present work, although evincing a poetic 
temperament, smooth and flowing numbers, a plot not very faulty, anda fair 
keeping of the characters, will not exalt him very high. In’short it betokens 
excellent promise of good things to come. The main faults of the play are a 
heaviness in the progress, a want of energy in the language, and the incidents 
do not sufficiently excite the feelings—perhaps not the sympathies—of the au- 
dience. The plot is nearly as follows: Raphael Doria, (Wheatley), the heir of 
the Doge of Genoa has been banished, by his father, for the space of three 
years ; being in Venice, he there falls in love with Nina Sforza (Mrs. Sey- 
mour) whom he has saved from drowning by some accident to her gondola, and 
whom he soon ascertains to be the daughter of a noble, whose guest he is. He 
fears to ask her hand whilst he and his father are at variance, but suddenly he 
receives letters announcing the death of that parent and his own accession. 
He then asks and receives her hand, and conducts her to Genoa. Doria in 
his travels is accompanied by the head of the house of Spinola, with which his 
ewn had long been at deadly feud, and which had suffered severely under the 
house of Doria. This surviving Spinola (Abbott) has attached himself to 
Raphael Doria, and won his warmest friendship, but in the bosom of Spinola 
rankled the most deadly hatred, and he only waits a fitting time to wreak his 
vengeance bitterly. Spinola had long been a suitor for the hand of Nina, and 
this alliance adds fuel to the flame of his enmity. The heart of Doria is fickle; 
in the course of a military expedition he imbibes a passion, and Spinola not only 
informs Nina of the fact, but takes her to witness her husband’s haunts as proof 
of his infidelity. The “ pangs of despised love’’ throw her into despair; Spi- 
nola offers her an insidious poison which will gradually destroy her faithless 
husband ; she accepts it, but with the determination to swallow it herself, and 
in a moment of bitter feeling resolves that her own husband shall administer it 
to her. He does so, and she immediately flees towards Venice to die at her 
native home. Doria pursues her—meets Spinola im the wood, on the way ; the 
latter—like Zanga in ‘‘ The Revenge”—finds now a fit moment to wring the 
heart of the man he pretended to love,overwhelms him with surprise and horror 
as he details all he has felt, seen, and done, and leaves him entranced in grief. 
On recovering he finds his wife now in her last agonies, receives her pardon, 
she dies, and he, being without a weapon, seizes a dagger suddenly from 
one of the attendant nobles, and stabs himself mortally. 
trophe. Py 

The main characters are Nina, Doria, and Spinola, and it is due to their re- 








Such is the catas- 


ee — 





presentatives to say that they were excellently sustained. Mr. Abbott did the 
vindictive Italian with all the spirit of the Italian temper ; his looks and gesti- 
culation harmonized with the language he uttered, and he made the part highly 
effective. Mr. Wheatley’s Doria, was a splendid piece of acting, we confess 
to being perfectly carried away by it, and, as we have often before remarked, 
we feel assured that there are in lin the elements of a transcendantly great 
artist. Would that he would travel and see other schools before he run any 
imminent risk of becoming a mannerist,—which is next to certain if he remain 
too long in one establishment at this period of his life. Mrs. Seymour read the 
Nina charmingly ; her voice is not of a good quality; and this somewhat 
marred her effectiveness, but there could not be anything objected to her de- 
livery and her action ; she is an artiste of great talent. By-the-bye we must 
not allow our favourite Wheatley to escape, even though it be our intention to 
find a fault. He says ne-a-ther, instead of nerther, and even makes it three 
syllables; this sounds as harsh in our ears as a musical discord. 

Mr. Barry the excellent stage manager, proposes taking a benefit on Mon- 
day evening next, being the first in nine years atthis house. The perform- 
ances will consist of two new pieces, viz., ‘“ The Fiscal Agent,” and “ Charles 
O'Malley.” Mr. Barry well deserves a bumper, and we trust he will re- 
ceive it. 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—“ Richard no. III.” is so completely the rage 
here, that we may look for its continuance during the remainder of the season ; 
and the performances of Irish characters by Nickenson are equally attractive. 
Of the last “The happy Man,” “ Howto pay the Rent,” “The Omnibus,” 
&ec., are given by him in an excellent and rich vein of comic humour. The 
house is crowded nightly. 


Bachelors’ Ball, Niblo's Garden.—This most magnificent festival took place 
on Monday evening last, having been postponed from the usual day of their 
tutelary saint (Valentine) on account of the festivities in honour of Mr. Dickens, 
which ‘were to take place on that eventful evening. But the shrewd Bachelors 
were not ‘lying on their oars” in the interim ; they sedulously employed them- 
selves in adding still farther to the beauties of their halls of reception,—they 
even seemed desirous “to gild refined gold” in their anxiety to do honour to 
the occasion, and to lay themselves out for Ladies’ favour, doubtless with the 
alternate view of thinning their own ranks. On Monday evening the ball 
room, which was Niblo’s Summcr Theatre exquisitely converted into one, wore 





the appearance of a splendid double pavilion, adorned with all that could cap- 
tivate the eye, furnished with music that was all-sufficient to charm the ear, and 
embellished by the presence of beauty, such as could take the heart by storm. 
The dancing was a little crowded, but the excellent management of the gen- 
tlemen who had charge, conduced surprisingly to general conyenience. But 
men—and indeed ladies also—are but mortals, and they need substantial com- 
forts as well as dazzling delights ; the managers and Mr. Niblo were aware of 
this, and ata proper time all were introduced into the grand saloon, which was 
a supper room with the tables groaning with elegant abundance, and whe 
whole 600 persons present sat down together in perfect convenience and com- 
fort. Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, His Honour the Mayor and his lady, and a limited } 
number of others were invited guests ; and al! things wore the livery of perfect | 
happiness. We fear there must be a recruiting of Bachelor troops in the course 





re the | chants. in the first style of execution, and ti 
use in the country churches throughcut England. 


ploying none but first rate experienced workmen added to his own practical know le 


and upon very favourable terms. 
. 16-6. 





of the current year, else will there be a woful lack of members next Valentine’s 
day. At least this we opine from the looks and expresssions of the ladies whilst 
they participated in this magnificent festival. 





CONCERTS. 

Glee Concert of the New York Harmonists——This was given at RKutger’s 
Institute on Tuesday evening last, and gave abundant satisfaction. We have 
already stated that these “ Harmonists” have been long in the habit of singing 
together, and consequently know both each others’ peculiarities, and the points 
in the music they sing that require to be minutely and delicately touched to 
produce effect, in glee-singing. This truly Anglican style of vocalism is one, 
of the highest order of harmony, and its expression requires fine and appro- 
priate inflection of the voice ; of this the ‘‘ Harmonists,”” who have all had excel- 
lent musical education, are well aware, and they appear to task themselves to do 
justice to the quaint but rich compositions which are found in this class of mu- 
sic. Their stock of glees we learn is very large, and therefore they will be 
able to give a long-continued variety of performances. For our own part we 
feel that we cannot recommend them too much. 

Concert of Madame Spohr Zahn, and Mr. Keyzer.—This was given on Thurs- 
day evening at the City Hotel, to an audience moderately numerous, but of a 
very critical description. Madame was in fine voice, and sang no fewer than 
five times, in one of which she was warmly encored. Mr. Keyzer touched the 
violin with great delicacy, but was somewhat wanting in fire and marked ex- 
pression. Mr. Kossowsky played a solo from Thalberg on the Pianvforte in 
his usual excellent style ; and Mr. Timm, to our great satisfaction, put forth 
those superior talents which we are always conscious he possesses, and played 
an Obligato, ina Quintett by Spohr. Mr. Aupick played a Solo on the Cornet 
a Piston very fairly—Indeed every thing seemed to be grand about this ar- 
tist’s appearance on Thursday evening ; he dragged the Piano about, threw the 
music books around him with a noble disdain of the bienseance which is com. 
monly thought due to an audience, and indeed all the evening he was blowing 
successive blasts on his instrument in the antichamber, with an intention proba- 
bly of improving the effects of that which was in performance in the concert 
room. Seriously this is a species of deportment which is capable of amend- 
ment ; an artist supports his own pretensions to respect most effectually, by 
shewing respect to others. 

Concert of Signor de Begnis, Apollo Rooms, Broadway.—At length then 
we perceive the promise of a concert worthy of the term. We have been long 
enough annoyed with matters that were but the apologies for concerts, consist- 
ing, in most cases, of pianoforte accompaniments only, and in many of but one 
performer during the evening. These, to be sure, were pleasing enough for 
half an hour or so, and there is no denying that the artists generally were per- 
sons of talent, but such a monotony of performances quickly became irksome, 
such things are not concerts, for, with what are they in concert? We have 
had them too, ad nauseam, amounting to three or four per week. Of this, how- 
ever, which we are now announcing, we may speak confidently, for it is prepar- 
ed by an artist whose talent, taste, and experience are far beyond those of the 
greater part of his contemporaries, and exceeded by none. Signor de Begnis 
has long taken a leading position in the vocal schools of Europe of the highest 
grade, he has long been a highly effective manager of opera and concert, inti- 
mately acquainted with the works of the best masters, himself no mean compo- 
ser, and possessing an almost intuitive tact in estimating the vocal qualities of 
those engaged by him. We may add, also, that he does not beset the public 
with invitations to his concerts, but collects his strength for one good one in the 
course of the year, which is always a splendid affair. During the remainder, he 
quietly pursues his occupation of Vocal! master in the city, in which he does 
much to improve musical taste. We perceive that on the present occasion he 
has engaged the talent of Miss Sophia Melizet,a young lady of American birth 
but of French parentage. Her musical education has been carefully attended 
to in Paris, and she is well known as a vocalist, chiefly, however, hitherto, as 
an amateur, in Philadelphia. !t is supposed that she will be a very substantial 
attraction at the concert, but Sig. de Begnis has gathered round him other 
great strength, both vocal and instrumental. 
be led by Mr. Penson. See the advertisement. 


The orchestral department will 





CTs Lady at present employed in one of the first and best conducted 
_Ladies Boarding Schools in this city, wishes to obtain a situation as Governess in 
a private family, or to superintend a Seminary. She is accustomed to give instruction 
in English, French, Music, &c. &c. Will offer most satisfactory references and testi 
monials, and wiil be oe in March next. Apply by letter, (post paid), to Miss 
S., care of Dr. Alexander T. Watson, 58 White st Feb. 26-2t*. 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation tor the Hair, 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only kuown specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee 
oy which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the tignature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Maeassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, it 1s highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a de rtnifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteis the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscr:bers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DUDGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 











LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music pu vils at her 
own residence, No. 3 Mercer st eet, or would attend at the houses of those who 
would favor her with their pationage. Jan. 22-tf. 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 
W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 
e that he has fitted tp the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes b 
good oe and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with suc 
rices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
as heretofore so liberally experienced. 
N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Sireet. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the — that in consequence of ‘the difficult times” 
‘\ they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camet’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street. 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner nov*7 6m. 
_S§ LK DRESSES WATERED. i FEATHE! S CLEANED AND DYED. 
ORGAN MANUFACIORY. = =——— 
ANTHONY stReET, New York. 
HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the publie: 


“ York, Pa., Sept. ° 
To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. ” ditt dates 
whith vet bew eee yee me a peenre in leery you that the new large organ 
you have just erected in the Germar , : 
entire satisfaction, 1 Reformed Church in this place, has given 
n their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilf 
experience Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. be a 


It 18 pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of i 
PP ot anne a y 4 judg instrumental music, a supe- 


Oct 23-6m. 





Very respectfully yours, 
no. Cares, Pastor, 

Danie! Weaver, President, 

Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Smail, Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument 

previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. ’ 


anne permitted also to refer to the Rey. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing. and 
: e ~.- B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexendria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
my Ptr php few months, erected large organs 
© @ great number of clergymen end professors, from whom he has rec 
, : 8, las receiv 
angel Battering testimonials for Orgaus supplied. Ls 
nat - Continues to manufacture ail descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
eee for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Parrel actions combined are particularly recom 
mended : these instruments. by the simplest mechanical! means, per/orm psalmedy aud 
ey have for many years, been in general 
The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
dge, 
ir, of superior quality, 


GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder. 


1¢ 1s enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlor 












of company. 


the house. 


open at all seasonable hours for the use of his 


two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Pu 
healthful walk in the cit 


may granth 


their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


F. Blancard. 


guests. Ae - 
The location of the Hotel is es suited to business or pleasure, being within 
lic offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 


February 26, 


that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, purpose: 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now upened for the reception 
The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may h 

furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 


Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bi 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends pabshe public 


ave suits of apartments, and diet 


To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 


The Proprietor gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
“ a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 


The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, cicgne, and 


Is to 


Aug 14-f. 





after their production, and previous to publication. 


Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroi 
intendance of John Tavlor, Cositumer to the Oly 


accompanied by a remittance. 


W Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. Coors , ‘ 
him to supply, at shoit notice, and on moderate terms, M U SI C, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacies, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c , in parts adapted to orchestras of any desciiption. 
in connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
beved in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Uharacteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, aud Tab!eaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 
N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 


CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 

422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 
W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
e ed an office as above ior the importation and sale of every Drainatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 


mpic ‘Theatre. 


e Loder, which will enable 


dec, 








the best of st: res are provided. 


Oct. 16-tf. 


RCLA 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows : — 


From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander —_—— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov I, 
Britannia, Clelana, do 19, 

Caledonia, Me‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do . a 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, _ Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, iheir accommodations for passengers are fitted with eveiy convenience, and 


Ic Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of —. PER ee 5 to 
A GS v. 





sail— 
From New Yerk. 
Thursday, 28th of April, 
Thursday, 16th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, 
Jan. 29, tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.N., commander, is intended to 


From Bristol. 
Saturday, 2d of April, 


Saturday, 2let of 
Saturday, 9th of 


May, 
July, 


Saturday, 27th of August, 
Saturday, lith of Octobe, 
apply aww , or by letter, to 


Cc 


ARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 





~~ PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. 


ist March, July and Nov. 


Ist April, aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, m 


ses actuaily incurred onthem. For freightor pass 
B 


NEW YORK AND HAVR 


the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, v 





accommodations for passengers, comprising a 
convenience. 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reason 


Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nichelas, (new) J B. Pell, master,16th March July,and Nov, 
Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 


(Second Line.) 


From Havre 
16th Feb. June, and Oct., 


aster, 


age, applyto 


E PACKETS. 


iZ.: 





able prices. 


HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 


16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The petee of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 


OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 


Ships. Masters. Days of eo | from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
fork. 

Argo. \C. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. §|April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, * 6 * “ l6jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 8 
Burgundy, . Lines, oo *., oe “oe. * a S Su 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &| “ 24, * 94, “ @@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, - = “ J6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, jC. Stoddard, “ B08 @, “O24; 8, * e& =¢@ 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} “ 24, “ 2, “% 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} * 16, ‘* 16, “ 16)July 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, oe a ann ee” a ee 
Duch d’Orieans,|A. Richardson,jjune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 
Satly, WCThompson} “ 16, “ 16, ‘ i6}Aug 1, Dec. 1, April & 
lowa, W. W. Pell, ee HS et os * ~~ if 


These vessels are all of the first class and on commanded, with superior and elegant 
| that may be required for comfort and 


The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 Suuth-st. 





NEW YORK AND 


27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. | Masters. \Days of Saiiing f 
York. 
St. James, W.Hi Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | ‘* 10, “ 10, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ie. ete 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, a 
Quebec, F H Hevard, - a oe 
Phitadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, 
Samson, {Smith, 


te 10, in 10, 
Hendrick Hudson E. E. Morgan, | . i. = i 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, 
Toronto, R. Gris'vold, | * 10, * 10, 
Weetininster, G. Moore, 1 * Sil * ae 


able and experienced navigators 
I 


| ply to 


LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.t each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 


rom New| Days of Sailing from 
London. 
Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“ 10) ie se ae 
“* 20:March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Oct. 1) * 97, “17, * 17 
0G, Thy i Ei oe 
** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
mee ee 1 8 Se Ss a 
“ 10) “ 27, La 27, bn 


Dec. 
“ 


‘* 20, May 7, Sept. 
he 17 


* 20jJune 7, Oct. 


i0| “ 97, © 97 « a7 


7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 

are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 











ing wines stores, and bedding. 


Agents for ships Oxford, 
New York, and Cambridge, 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan an¢4 











Garrick, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each ovher in the following order, viz :— 


Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2& 
Virgimian, Allen, “13, “ 13, “ I3'sept. 1, Jan; 3, May 1 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7, *# q7oow 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, ek ie Ae; ee, Reed 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 4) “ 19, « ie 
Independence, |Nye, et OR ee TR OR , “© & 
Sheffietd, F. P allen, “ 13, “ 13,  J3)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
New York, Cropper, +. ay ae ee ee ee “aT 
Siddons, Cobb, oy.” Sy Lt Se BE Sr og ewe 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ j9, « 9, “* 19 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘“* 7 a a ee 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “* 13, “ 413\Nov. 1, March 1, July 2 
Columbus, Cole, “19, * 10, “© J « Fu 7, <° 79 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 6M Gee GS. ae @: Br 8 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June jij “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G Washington, \A. Burrows, oo % * lll 7] “ 95, « 25 “ 9 
United States, (Britton, — “ 13, ‘“ 33, “ J3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, ee COMO . Stns (lt mt) Ye 
Garrick, |Skiddy, dh ee A Ae Se ae 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July nn tw, = ~~ - ww 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, includ- 


Neither the captains ner owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 

parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

orth America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 

GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool. 

Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y 

T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and Geerree Washington, 

GRINNELL MINTURN & (o., 78 Souti-st., N.Y, 

WILDES, PICKERSGIL!. & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co.,Liverpool. 


mete ste 
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